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Educational Opportunity Near Home 


The ten Wisconsin State Colleges offer summer school 
opportunities for earning credit toward a degree close 
to home. 

A full undergraduate selection of courses is available 
at every college, and at La Crosse, Milwaukee, Stout, 
and Superior graduate credits may be earned. 

Dormitory rooms may be reserved or housing is 
available in college-approved private homes. Concerts, 
lectures, workshops, and field trips add attraction to the 
regular class and laboratory experiences on campus. 

Read the ten-page section in this issue of the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education for a general description 
of offerings at each college. Then write to the Registrar 
at the college nearest you for a summer session catalog. 

For a brochure describing the conservation workshop 
at Eagle River, write to Fred Schmeeckle, Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. To learn more 
about the art workshop at Ellison Bay, write to 
Adolph Suppan, Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Get more information about the educational oppor- 
tunity near you. Write today. Enroll in a State College 
summer school in June. 
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deli ghted 


teacher... 


delighted with 


tHE € hildren’s Our 


“The Children’s Hour is a collection intended for the pure joy of 

reading. There is something wonderful in this set for every child.” 

—from a recent review by a committee of prominent educators in a 
leading school publication.* 


Such enthusiasm for The Children’s Hour is not the result of happy 
coincidence. Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and her staff by 
means of a nationwide survey had the able assistance of 120,000 
librarians, teachers and children in planning The Children’s Hour. 


The result is truly delightful . . . 16 outstanding volumes, any 
one of which stands alone as a brilliantly edited unit. Together, 
they cover a wide age and subject range. There are 6,000 pages of 
stories and pictures by 500 distinguished authors and artists, 
including 33 popular Newbery and Caldecott Award winners. 


We know that you, too, will be delighted with The Children’s Hour. 
Please let us send you complete information. 


*A reprint of the full review will be sent upon request. 


TREASURE TRAILS 


Stories by Children’s Hour authors, puzzles, 
games—all are included in this monthly 
magazine! Year’s subscription included with 
your purchase of The Children’s Hour to give 
continuing new enjoyment to your pupils. 
Send for sample copy. 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 

School and Library Division, Dept. 22 

N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me further information about The Children’s | 
Hour and a copy of Treasure Trails. l 


Library__— a ee eee ee See ee | 


Name____— _ 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Coal. . .““buried sunlight”... plays a key role in making our 
standard of living the highest in the world. It is a major source 
of our electrical power. It fires the furnaces which produce our 
steel. It is both fuel and raw material for hundreds of diverse 
industries... all linked by dependable railroad transportation. 
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Out of the mine, raw coal is washed and 
graded, then poured into hopper cars 
which will carry it to destinations all over 
the country—often hundreds of miles away. 





Power plants are the biggest single users 
of coal. Huge generators convert it into 
electricity to light our streets, cook our 
meals, provide power for industry. 








Coal is a major ingredient in the making 
of iron and steel. Towering blast furnaces 
and steel mills need 2 million tons of coal 
every week, 





Over 200,000 common articles are made 
from coal...thanks to modern chemistry! 
They include plastic raincoats, nylon 
stockings, cosmetics, drugs and dyes. 


Bridging the gap from coal mine to power plant, from blast furnace to 
assembly line, from manufacturer to you, is the world’s greatest mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving 
you at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17. 
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WEA Platform 

This is just a short and confiden- 
tial note on your article, Teacher 
Supply and Demand, January issue 
of the WEA Journal. I read a state- 
ment in the article that may decide 
my future for me. 

When the WEA, an organization 
concerned with teacher problems 
endorses $3,250-3,600 as “fairly sat- 
isfactory” for a beginning salary i: 
enlightens my viewpoint as to th 
future of one in teaching. 


The article from which you quot: 
is the first installment of the repor’ 
of the Wisconsin Conference on Ed 
ucation. A clear statement of WEA 
policy on salaries is found on pag 
21 of the January Journal. In the re 
port of the Council on Education 
approved by the Representative As 
sembly, the WEA states that quali- 
fied teachers should receive a pro 
fessional salary beginning at $4,20( 
for a minimum and extending tc 
$9,500 for a maximum as of 1955-56 
No doubt this gives a more encour- 
aging picture of WEA policy. 


Likes “Freedom to Learn” 


Waukesha, Wis. 


. .. thank you for the use of the 
film “Freedom to Learn.” It is a fine 
film with a clear cut message. The 
group I showed it to thought it was 
excellent. 

FRED OvERMAN 


The WEA film service is only a 
part of our program to promote the 
welfare of education. We are pleased 
to know that you are pleased. 


An Effective Medium 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Since recent publication of the 
notice regarding availability of our 
teaching aid “What Does Forest 
Conservation Mean?’’, we have 
already received sufficient response 
from Wisconsin educators to indi- 
cate that your Journal is the most 
effective medium we've encountered 
for informing the teaching profes- 
ee 


Cares E. Fox 
Educational Advisor 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


March 1956 
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Calendar of Events 


Mar. 12-17—-NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Detroit 

Mar. 22-23— Wisconsin School Boards 
Association, Milwaukee 

Mar. 22-23—Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators, Milwaukee 

Mar. 24-30—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, Chicago 

pr. 13—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Fond du Lac 

pr. 13-14—Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association, Dell View Inn, Lake Delton 
,pr. 13-18—Music Educators National 
Conference, St. Louis 

pr. 17-19—Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Madison 

ipr. 24-27—American Industrial Arts As- 
sociation, Milwaukee 

May 4-5—Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principal’s Association, Oshkosh 

May 4—5—Wisconsin Vocational and Adult 
Education Association, Madison 

uly 1-6—National Education Association, 
Portland 

Nov. 1-3—Wisconsin 
tion, Milwaukee 


Education Associa- 
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GUANICR KEINE: «05.5 c000cs< Waukesha 
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PRROY PETERSON 2.04. s eens Madison 
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Vacw MERCIER 2... < ic Ss ects tains Wausau 
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Donarp ©, HOBPT . ...c06s cee. Jefferson 
Executive Secretary 
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Treasurer 
POM. VINGENT ooo cctes Stevens Point 
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pOWERFUL PAR SHI 
public education 1 a fabulous P* tnership ™ % we the pr yfessiona 
educators have joi with the eral public. Wisconsin involves 
more than 29; () public school ers, 2 & nera ublic of 3, 00, am 
LOCAL , school nrol of nearly 5,000 children. otal an \ cost of 
s operating our business wisconsin © about : 155,09 for current opera 
tion, maintenance and transport? jon, anc ° 0,000 Qo for capital outlay 
and debt service. Its preadth anc scope are great as any f Aung indus 
trial empire and i impact oD the future cannot be calcula ccording 
to the principles of business law, each pat x is full responsible for the 
cit on other $ activities 1 pusiness; therefore it is essential 1 ach be kept 
coun fully inf th s Ge field of &C .ation, th 
cations ully into e i yr. SO in the eld of educe jon, the 
gov partners rok gsional © cator anc neral publi _ynust know and under- f 
stand the intentions and act vities of the other. 4 
For this task We who are the educators must assv e a may yespon 
sibility. No one els nows as well as We © 9 what is going Oo” in our class 
RETIRE rooms, Sho ys and Jaboratories- up to us to explain the whats, how's, O 
MENT and W ay’s of the education ocess 0 clear 2 d understé ndable Janguage: 
We must pe the ones encourage our partner to maintain a first hand dee} 
knowledge of the schoo” ough we are e srofessionals, it is our partner latic 
who foots e bills. lis conce™ and interest 1S grea h so that if we past 
convince 1 ¢ the wort f ov program, will find the means to sup- nom 
+1 on port it. the other and, t ublic, oUF partner, wants to tell us his ceil 
aTeenls WS views about our joint bust ess, his aspirations and dreams for the children agn 
BEL ATte in our classrooms, is feat of an unknow ture And—if we are wise anc “* s 
cooperative partners “W© will listen, each to the other. ee 
ee 
This is public relations at its pest—@ sharing of snformations q solving way 
of problems: a seeking after di ction; 2 © ynneling of vague formec ind 
R PUBLI desires into evorthwhile projects: this W lu timately develop @ onstruc serv 
ELATION tive concer and mutual pride our jo! erprise 1? ublic ducation ner 
s Yet all too often WE pungle out assignment. te forget tO tell out “wh 
story; We are “hurt” by yestions and criticisms Occasional ve need t — 
restudy our communication tec niques. ven more often We need to yelear! : : 
the art of listening: WEA Public Relations ommittee has taken on ~ 
the task of pointing out to the yest of us S° materials ideas 0 this ~s 
area that may be new to Us e series egins in this issue © hi Journal wy 
+ ytio’ Read the suggested Jiterature ae try some of the ideas as a projec for you ‘ 
const Jocal association. \f you don't have an organized worki public yelatio" to 
- committee as an active Pat of your Jocal, get one started. The state com a% 
mittee will be glad to help. all | 
Begin now to take your partner into yout confidence that you mil has 
work TOGETHER in the best interests of the children and the schoo!s: tior 
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NE becoming acquainted with 
Wisconsin cannot escape being 
deeply impressed with the close re- 
lationship that has prevailed in the 
past between education and _ eco- 
nomic, industrial and cultural prog- 
ress thruout the state. Education and 
agriculture have walked side by side 
in solving the farm and rural prob- 
lems. Education and industry have 
been joint-partners in searching for 
ways to utilize profitably the State’s 
industrial resources. Education has 
served as the behind-the-scenes part- 
ner for the State’s enormous busi- 
ness expansion. Education has 
helped provide good government. 
Education has reached out to all 
sections of the State to improve the 
cultural and moral life and to stimu- 
late the better development and use 
of intelligence of all our people. 
The history of Wisconsin’s growth 
to greatness is the story of the power 
of education used wisely to benefit 
all its people. Wisconsin as a state 
has been ahead of the rest of the na- 
tion in many fields because its pro- 
gram of education was out in front. 
Given only average natural re- 
sources, Wisconsin has achieved dis- 
proportionate good success because 
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of the benefits it received from its 
great system of public education. 
What has been accomplished so far 
in Wisconsin can be attributed, to a 
great extent, to self-sacrificing past 
generations who had the wisdom 
and foresight to establish and de- 
velop a top-ranking system of pub- 
lic education and to create as the 
cap-stone of that system one of the 
world’s greatest universities. Our 
continued success will depend upon 
our ability to keep our program of 
education abreast of the require- 
ments of our mid-twentieth century 
economy and technology. 


Viewed by a Newcomer 


In broad terms Wisconsin’s edu- 
cational needs, as I, a newcomer to 
the State, sees them might be stated 
simply as follows: First of all, Wis- 
consin needs to continue to provide 
the best possible system of public 
education, extending from kinder- 
garten thru college, .and including 
adult education, which is responsive 
to the requirements of our civiliza- 
tion and attuned to the moral, spir- 
itual and cultural values of a demo- 
cratic nation of free people. The 
educational challenge of our time— 


The Dean of 

the UW School 

of Education answers 
the question... 


What Are 


Wisconsin’s 
Educational 


Needs? 


thruout the nation, as well as in Wis- 
consin—concerns whether we are 
making the most of the educational 
heritage given to us by our pioneer 
ancestors and whether we have the 
strength of character and sufficient 
faith in our way of life to extend to 
all our children educational oppor- 
tunities appropriate to the complex 
world in which they live. Further- 
more, Wisconsin needs to intensify 





THE AUTHOR 


Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the UW 
School of Education, gave this ad- 
dress at the Farm and Home Week 
at the University on January 31. As 
a newcomer to Wisconsin last Sep- 
tember, he is in a position to make 
a comparative analysis of our edu- 
cational system with that which he 
has observed elsewhere in the 
nation. 

Dr. Stiles came to Wisconsin from 
the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia where he had 
been Dean since 1949 and Director 
of the Summer Session since 1951. 
A graduate of the University of 
Colorado he has taught at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Ohio State 
University. 
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NE becoming acquainted with 
Wisconsin cannot escape being 
deeply impressed with the close re- 
lationship that has prevailed in the 
past between education and _ eco- 
nomic, industrial and cultural prog- 
ress thruout the state. Education and 
agriculture have walked side by side 
in solving the farm and rural prob- 
lems. Education and industry have 
been joint-partners in searching for 
ways to utilize profitably the State’s 
industrial resources. Education has 
served as the behind-the-scenes part- 
ner for the State’s enormous busi- 
ness expansion. Education has 
helped provide good government. 
Education has reached out to all 
sections of the State to improve the 
cultural and moral life and to stimu- 
late the better development and use 
of intelligence of all our people. 
The history of Wisconsin’s growth 
to greatness is the story of the power 
of education used wisely to benefit 
all its people. Wisconsin as a state 
has been ahead of the rest of the na- 
tion in many fields because its pro- 
gram of education was out in front. 
Given only average natural re- 
sources, Wisconsin has achieved dis- 
proportionate good success because 
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of the benefits it received from its 
great system of public education. 
What has been accomplished so far 
in Wisconsin can be attributed, to a 
great extent, to self-sacrificing past 
generations who had the wisdom 
and foresight to establish and de- 
velop a top-ranking system of pub- 
lic education and to create as the 
cap-stone of that system one of the 
world’s greatest universities. Our 
continued success will depend upon 
our ability to keep our program of 
education abreast of the require- 
ments of our mid-twentieth century 
economy and technology. 


Viewed by a Newcomer 


In broad terms Wisconsin’s edu- 
cational needs, as I, a newcomer to 
the State, sees them might be stated 
simply as follows: First of all, Wis- 
consin needs to continue to provide 
the best possible system of public 
education, extending from kinder- 
garten thru college,-and including 
adult education, which is responsive 
to the requirements of our civiliza- 
tion and attuned to the moral, spir- 
itual and cultural values of a demo- 
cratic nation of free people. The 
educational challenge of our time— 
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thruout the nation, as well as in Wis- 
consin—concerns whether we are 
making the most of the educational 
heritage given to us by our pioneer 
ancestors and whether we have the 
strength of character and sufficient 
faith in our way of life to extend to 
all our children educational oppor- 
tunities appropriate to the complex 
world in which they live. Further- 
more, Wisconsin needs to intensify 
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Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the UW 
School of Education, gave this ad- 
dress at the Farm and Home Week 
at the University on January 31. As 
a newcomer to Wisconsin last Sep- 
tember, he is in a position to make 
a comparative analysis of our edu- 
cational system with that which he 
has observed elsewhere in the 
nation. 

Dr. Stiles came to Wisconsin from 
the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia where he had 
been Dean since 1949 and Director 
of the Summer Session since 1951. 
A graduate of the University of 
Colorado he has taught at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Ohio State 
University. 



































































































its efforts to provide all with the 
quality and quantity of educational 
services that are now available to 
some. 

In spite of the progress that has 
been achieved in developing high 
quality educational services thruout 
the state, it is still true, one observes, 
that where a child lives determines 
to a considerable extent the quality 
and quantity of education he will 
receive. Many rural youth, for ex- 
ample, still do not receive a fair 
break educationally. They often have 
lower-salaried, and less well- 
qualified teachers, frequently inade- 
quate subject offerings, and a lesser 
chance of going to college than do 
city youth. The growing number of 
reorganized and improved schools 
in Wisconsin is rapidly reducing 
this discrepancy. Reorganized and 
larger schools are able to provide a 
greater breadth and depth of sub- 
ject offerings, better qualified teach- 
ers with stronger specialization in 
the fields they teach, and more stim- 
ulating intellectual competition, and 
can do all these things cheaper on a 
per pupil basis. A long-term com- 
parison of reorganized and _ non- 
reorganized schools in Wisconsin, 
now being conducted by Professor 
Burton W. Kreitlow, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has already pro- 
duced evidence that pupils in re- 
organized schools—who start at the 
same level as those in non- 
reorganized schools—are significantly 
ahead academically at the end of 
six years of schooling. 


Reorganization Progresses 

Sixty-five per cent of Wisconsin 
school territory has already been 
effected by reorganization since 
1947. In some districts the reorgani- 
zation is complete; in others, steps 
toward reorganization are being 
taken. This is a commendable accom- 
plishment. Still, however, 48% of the 
State’s territory, in which 43,086 pu- 
pils (almost 30% of our total high 
school population) reside, is not in- 
cluded in a high school district. Fur- 
thermore, half of Wisconsin’s high 
schools are too small to provide eco- 
nomically adequate educational op- 
portunities in terms of well-rounded 
course offerings. Of 122 high schools 
with fewer than 125 students, for 
example, 46% do not offer a course 
in agriculture; 37% do not offer home 
economics and 69% do not offer in- 


6 


dustrial arts. During the present 
school year we still have 2,994 one- 
room schools (1,458 with enroll- 
ments of less than twenty pupils) 
attended by 61,150 children. 

More specific educational needs 
in Wisconsin include the following: 


1. An adequate supply of fully 
qualified teachers. The Wisconsin 
Citizens’ Report on education esti- 
mates that in the next ten years 8,879 
additional teachers will be needed 
to meet increased enrollments in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. An- 
other 23,000 will be required as re- 
placements for those who will leave 
teaching in Wisconsin. With over 
3,000 new teachers needed, on the 
average, for each year of the coming 
decade, Wisconsin colleges (public 
and independent schools combined ) 
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. 20% of our brightest youth, nationally, 
do not graduate from high school. 


are graduating only a little more 
than 2,000 qualified teachers an- 
nually, and one out of four of those 
prepared for teaching actually does 
not take a teaching position. Today 
8,089—(52%)—of our elementary 
teachers do not hold college degrees 
and 60% of this group have com- 
pleted only two years of college 
work. Nineteen-hundred-and-eleven 
teachers are employed on emergency 
permits. Five out of six of those 
teaching on emergency permits, in- 
cidentally, are employed in rural 
areas. 


The Wisconsin Citizens’ Report 
quite wisely urges that by 1962 all 
elementary teachers be required to 
hold the Bachelor’s degree. Failure 
to follow this recommendation will 
cause Wisconsin to fall behind other 
leading states educationally which 
have already moved to this standard 
for elementary school teachers.’ 

Needless to say, it will be difficult 
to attract and hold sufficient num- 


bers of competent teachers until 
teachers are accorded wages com- 
parable to professional opportunities 
in other fields. This is true thruout 
the nation, as well as in Wisconsin. 
But Wisconsin now pays its teachers 
only at about the national average. 
Unfortunately, it is those school dis- 
tricts in rural areas, where the teach- 
ers pay is less than the average in 
Wisconsin, which will face the great- 
est problem in finding and holdin: 
competent, qualified teachers.’ 


2. Making available to all youn: 
people educational programs appre 
priate to the requirements of ou: 
civilization. Life today places a pr« 
mium upon education and trainin 
not only for the individual's ow 
benefit but also for the good of hi 
country. Our survival as a free pec 
ple is dependent upon our ability t 
produce sufficient numbers of traine: 
people competent to develop an: 
use scientific information on a scal 
never before even visualized, and t: 
operate the extremely technical me« 
chanical instruments which must b: 
our substitute for masses of man 
power in either peace or war. 

Small high schools are unable to 
offer adequate training in basic sub 
jects such as mathematics and sci- 
ence, or even in such _ practical 
courses as agriculture and industria! 
arts. Teachers in such schools, no 
matter how devoted or competent 
in some fields, are required to teach 
in so many areas that they cannot 
possibly be well qualified in all. 
They find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to help all children develop to 
a maximum their intellectual talents 
and capacities. 


3. The conserving of talent. Many 
students today are falling short of 
achieving their maximum _ educa- 
tional potentialities. It is true that 
the ratios of youth (including those 
from rural areas) going to high 
school and college have increased 
steadily during the past 60 years. 
Yet only half of those who finish in 


the top quarter of their high schoo! ° 


graduating classes today go on to 

1For the nation as a whole 65% of all 
elementary teachers now hold college de- 
grees, as compared to 52% in Wisconsin 
Thirty-seven states have established the 
Bachelor’s degree as a requirement fo: 
elementary teaching. 


*For 1954-55: National average- 
$3,900; graded schools in Wisconsin— 
$3,274; one-room rural schools—$2,674. 
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college, and 20% of our brightest 
youth, thruout the nation, do not 
even graduate from high school. The 
percentage of high school graduates 
entering college varies from 20 to 
50% from community to community 
in Wisconsin. 


More youth from rural and farm 
ereas should be encouraged and 
helped to go to high school and to 
college. Although rural youth who 

ttend the University of Wisconsin 
cenerally do well in their scholastic 
work and succeed in all walks of life 
efter graduation, they are outnum- 
bered, proportionately, at the Uni- 
versity by graduates of city or urban 
high schools. As a state and nation 
we cannot afford to see this rich re- 
source of intelligence and talent go 
undeveloped. 


Rural schools need to help youth 
prepare for the impact of mechani- 
zation upon farm life. The prepara- 
tion for farming today must be much 
broader and more thorough than 
ever before. Youth expecting to be- 
come successful farmers must know 
more than “how to farm” regardless 
of how difficult that may be. They 
must understand a wide variety of 
subjects ranging from the chemistry 
of soils, marketing and the preserva- 
tion of foods, to national and world 
economics and politics, for they 
need to be good citizens as well as 
good farmers. But we should also 
inquire about those rural youth who 
migrate to the cities. Some authori- 
ties estimate that as high as 50% of 
our rural youth, for one reason or 
another, will seek employment and 
make their homes in urban areas. 
Another group will be part-time 
farmers working in city industries 
and business establishments and 
commuting to their farms for eve- 
ning and week-end chores. Are we 
helping these rural youth to make 
maximum preparation for the use of 
their talents; or are we sending them 
into city life poorly prepared edu- 
cationally for the competition for 
skilled jobs or advanced training for 
business and the professions? 


4. Adequate provision of educa- 
tional opportunities at the post-high 
school level. The increases in en- 
rollments and shortages of teachers 
and classrooms confronting our ele- 
mentary and high schools are like- 


‘wise facing our colleges and univer- 
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sities. It is estimated that colleges 
and universities will double their en- 
rollments within 15 years. 

Wisconsin is to be commended 
for keeping faily well abreast of its 
school building needs in elementary 
and high schools; it has not done 
quite so well, unfortunately, in pre- 
paring to house college students. 
We face the rapid upswing in en- 
rollments at a time when most of 
our state colleges and the Univer- 
sity already have a backlog of un- 
met building needs. 


The problem of obtaining ade- 
quate numbers of competent college 
teachers is equally acute. With sal- 
aries for college and university pro- 
fessors lagging behind what business 





Wisconsin. The University Extension 
Division, now celebrating its 50th 
anniversary, with its established Ex- 
tension Centers thruout the State 
gives us, fortunately, an agency thru 
which all kinds of post-high school 
adult education may be expanded. 
The great “Wisconsin Idea” is a tra- 
dition in which we all justly take 
pride; it must be preserved and ex- 
panded for the benefit of future 
generations. 


5. Research directed toward the 
solution of basic educational prob- 
lems. The University of Wisconsin 
has established an enviable record 
for research achievements, particu- 
larly in the natural sciences, which 
have contributed directly to the so- 


. . . by 1962 all elementary teachers be required to hold the Bachelor's degree. 


and industry is paying for individu- 
als with advanced graduate prepara- 
tion, it will be difficult to obtain the 
number of competent college teach- 
ers needed. 

For the non-college youth, many 
of whom will remain in their home 
communitiés, there is need for the 
expansion of post-high school adult 
educational opportunities, as the 
University of Wisconsin Department 
of Rural Sociology has pointed out 
in study after study. The Farm Short 
Course offered at the University rep- 
resents a good example of what can 
be done to help young people con- 
tinue their educational development 
beyond formal school years. The 
splendid work of our Agricultural 
Extension Agents illustrates an effec- 
tive way in which education is be- 
ing carried to the rural people of 


lutions of critical problems con- 
fronting our people. One reason re- 
search at Wisconsin has been so 
fruitful is that, over the years, Wis- 
consin farmers and other citizens 
have asked of their University such 
intelligent questions. Much of this 
research has been concerned with 
the discovery of knowledge by 
which man could improve his in- 
come and general lot in life. As the 
direct result of such research, farm- 
ing is being modernized, and farm 
living made more attractive, our 
business and our industrial potential 
has multiplied, our health is 
sounder, food is better, fur coats are 
more beautiful and our standard of 
living is substantially higher. At the 
present time key groups within the 
College of Agriculture and the Uni- 
versity as a whole are devoting un- 
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tiring efforts to analyze the factors 
involved in our complex economy. 

This type of research is vital and 
should go forward. Our stockpile of 
knowledge—our basic seed stock of 
ideas—which can be drawn upon for 
future use is already becoming dan- 
gerously low, our Graduate Dean 
has reported. We dare not reduce 
our efforts in these areas. 

Wisconsin has not as yet, how- 
ever, demonstrated a similar degree 
of interest in and support for, re- 
search designed to help man_in- 
crease his own educational efficiency. 


~*. 
~ 
~~ 


The preparation for farming today must be 
more . . . thorough than ever before. 


Less than one-half of one per cent 
of the budget devoted to research at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1953- 
54, for example, went to projects in 
the School of Education. Because of 
our neglect of educational research 
we endanger the continued efficiency 
and adequacy of the primary agency 
thru which all human advancement 
is achieved. We seem to have be- 
come so absorbed and intrigued by 
the phenominal material discoveries 
made possible by education that we 
have neglected to attend adequately 
to the instrument of education it- 
self—our schools, their curricular 
substance and the vital processes of 
learning and teaching. Or stated an- 
other way, we have been so infatu- 
ated and excited with what can be 
done with the “golden eggs” that we 
have forgotten to feed the goose 
that lays them. The University as a 
body of scholars, and the people of 
Wisconsin should be more vitally 
concerned about improving the proc- 
ess by which intelligence is made 
useable in the urgent task of push- 
ing back the frontiers of knowledge. 


The educational controversies 
which have attracted nationwide at- 
tention in recent years point to prob- 
lems the solutions to which, in most 
cases, will only be found thru sys- 
tematic, objective investigation and 
experimentation. The School of Edu- 
cation of the University should be 
one of the key agencies to sponsor 
such educational research efforts. It 
should be ever engaged in basic re- 
search designed to improve the qual- 
ity and efficiency of our educational 
programs just as our College of Ag- 
riculture conducts research to im- 
prove agriculture and rural living. 
With appropriate attention to and 
support of basic educational re- 
search, pressing school problems 
will, in response to the sifting and 
winnowing process to which the 
University of Wisconsin is so aptly 
dedicated, ultimately yield to the 
irresistible force of established truth. 
And as they do, our people will reap 
direct benefits in improved learning 
and development in all aspects of 
their life activities 


Financing Education 


In this discussion of Educational 
Needs in Wisconsin, it will be noted 
that nothing has been said directly 
about financing education. This 
omission has been intentional. 
Financing our schools is a means to 
an end. It is futile, for example, to 
urge the distribution of a greater 
amount of State aid on an equaliza- 
tion basis (as many think is needed 
in Wisconsin), unless people are, 
first of all, determined to provide 
every child in the state—regardless 
of whether he lives in a remote rural 
area or in a major city—with an 
equal opportunity to receive a qual- 
ity education. 

Many people approach the prob- 
lem of school finance negatively. 
They are more intent on keeping 
school cost down than they are con- 
cerned with providing good schools 
for all our people. They see educa- 
tion as a cost, as an economic liabil- 
ity; rather than the profitable invest- 
ment and asset that it actually is. 
But citizens who perceive the true 
worth and function of education to 
the individual and to our national 
welfare will ‘move rapidly toward 
finding ways to provide and to dis- 
tribute adequate financial support 
for our schools and colleges. 

Our major need today is to rec- 


ognize that the schools of the past 
are inadequate for the future. Young 
people cannot keep pace with the 
intellectual requirements of life in 
the last half of the 20th century rid- 
ing on the “horse and buggy” edu- 
cational preparations that were 
barely adequate a generation ago. 
In these critical times, we are con- 
fronted with what many are calling 
a “growing deficit in the quantity 
and quality of American education. 
Before we undertake to agree upon 
what is needed to finance ow 
schools, we should seek to envision 
a substantially higher and broader 
conception of the kind, amount and 
quality of education needed by ow 
children for today’s and tomorrow’s 
world. It is to be hoped that the re- 
cent White House Conference, pre- 
ceded in Wisconsin by both a state- 
wide conference and a number of 
regional conferences, will be the be- 
ginning of continuing efforts by our 
citizens to achieve this objective. 





Our major need today is to recognize schools 
of the past are inadequate .. . 


Our forefathers in Wisconsin had 
faith in education, supported educa- 
tion and reaped rich benefits for 
themselves and their children from 
the results of a program of educa- 
tion that was one of the best in the 
nation. We, ourselves, are enjoying 
maximum benefits from the educa- 
tional heritage they created and 
passed down to us. The paramount 
educational question before us and 
our generation is whether we will 
do as well by our children—in pro- 
viding them, all of them, with edu- 
cational opportunities, adequate and 
appropriate to their times—as our 
parents and grandparents did for us. 
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Wisconsin Conference on Education 
Reports on School Finance 


In installments the Journal of Education is publishing the report of 


the Wisconsin Conference on Education in order to give every 


teacher in Wisconsin the latest and most significant facts about 


education. In January the report dealt with teacher supply and de- 


mand, and in February the article pertained to the curriculum which 


would make possible the maximum development of every pupil 


according to his ability. In this issue of the Journal the Wisconsin 


Committee of 75 presents the problems of financing a program 


of education which will give every pupil the best possible 


education with the cost equitably distributed thruout the State. 


PROBLEM: “How can education be financed in an 
equitable manner and at a level of support which 
will insure the greatest development of our human 
resources?” 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS was the specific problem in school finance that 
the Wisconsin Conference on Education, thru its 
Study Committee and State, regional and local confer- 
ences attempted to answer. The Study Committee, as 
its name implies, made a diligent and comprehensive 
search for pertinent data that could serve as a basic 
framework upon which to build at the various level 
conferences. These conferences, with representation 
from all sections of the State, then added the many 
ideas, attitudes and reactions that go along with the 
necessary basic data into this State report on school 
finance to the White House Conference on Education. 
On the whole, the discussions at the conferences were 
of a general nature, although quite naturally certain 
specific problems were mentioned during the course of 
proceedings. The general areas of discussion on school 
finance can be listed as follows: 
1. What would a satisfactory education program in Wis- 
consin cost? A satisfactory program would include the 
utilization of our physical resources to the best advan- 


tage which would in turn lead to the utmost develop- 
ment of our human resources. 

. What are our sources of revenue, and to what extent 
should they, and could they, be best utilized for educa- 
tional sources? 

. What are the financial responsibilities of the various 
levels of government in terms of school support? 

. What is the financial ability of Wisconsin to support all 
governmental functions? 
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PART I 


WHAT WOULD A SATISFACTORY EDUCATION 
PROGRAM COST? 


Several important factors must be discussed, first, to 
clarify, and then to attempt an answer to this question. 
It is difficult, in the first place, to define with exactness 
a satisfactory education program. And even if this were 
possible, the “satisfactory” program would result in 
varying costs in different parts of the State. 

It is important to remember that this discussion 
speaks of the future because it is for the future we plan. 
Let us think, then, in terms of the decade ahead,—from 
1955 to 1965. 

The Study Committee on finance suggested three 
possible bases for projecting future costs. The first pro- 
jection is made on the assumption that Wisconsin will 
continue to spend until 1965 the same per cent of total 
nationwide expenditures for education as it did in 1954, 
or 2.25%. On a national basis, spending the same 
amount per pupil as at the present time, and allowing 
for estimated growth in school enrollments, the costs 
will increase from approximately nine to twelve billion 
dollars by 1965.2 Thus the estimated cost of education 
in Wisconsin in 1965 on this basis is $270 million. 

A second projection is based on the supposition that 
teachers’ salaries might be made more nearly compar- 
able to those of other professions. The cost of educa- 
tion in Wisconsin in 1965 would be $274 million if av- 
erage teachers’ salaries were raised just equal to those 


* Data from Department of Public Instruction. 
* National Citizens Commission, Financing Education in the 
Decade Ahead, December, 1954, p. 17. 














of manufacturing employees, $275.5 million if equal to 
a federal employee, $389 million if raised to the den- 
tists’ level, $416.8 million if at the lawyers’ average, and 
$565.5 million if at the doctors’ level. These all use the 
1965 expenditures as set forth in the first projection 
above as the starting point. 

The third projection of future costs of education in 
Wisconsin is to take the current cost of various levels 
of education (top, average and minimum), in four cate- 
gories of schools determined by size of community, and 
to increase the cost by the same per cent as pupil en- 
rollment will increase by 1965 over 1953-54, which is 
one-third. On this basis approximately $290 million will 
be needed in 1965 to support education at a top cost 
level, $227.7 million at an average cost level, and $165.5 
million at a low cost level.* 

The cost estimates of the three projections are quite 
consistent and indicates clearly that even without 
greatly improving the quality of our educational pro- 
gram the cost of education in Wisconsin in the next 
decade will rise to a figure closer to $300 million than 
to the present $200 million. All of these estimates in- 
clude an ample amount for capital outlay. 


WHAT ARE AND CAN BE OUR SOURCES OF 
REVENUE FOR EDUCATION? 


In 1954, 80.3% of school operation revenues in Wis- 
consin came from property taxes (all at the local level), 
while 19.7% came from the State (mainly from State in- 
come taxes), and the Federal government (most of 
which is also comprised of income tax receipts). Thus 


the schools of Wisconsin are very heavily dependent 
upon the property tax, to a much smaller degree upon 
the income tax and to a very small degree upon others. 

Even with this heavy reliance upon the property tax, 
education in Wisconsin (at 1954 expenditure levels), 
could be entirely supported by property if the prop- 
erty wealth were distributed evenly among the dis- 
tricts, or if the tax were levied and collected by the 
State and then distributed to the school districts. With 
an equalized valuation of $13,244,709,755 in 1954* for 
the State as a whole, a statewide levy of about 10 mills 
would have been enough to cover operating costs of all 
public secondary and elementary schools in the State 
for that year. 

However, the property tax is the one tax source upon 
which local governments in Wisconsin chiefly rely. Wis- 
consin prides itself upon the high degree of local 
autonomy prevailing in the State today. To give the 
property tax to the State would destroy most of this 
local autonomy quickly. Therefore the unequal distri- 
bution of property wealth must be equalized in some 
other way. 

The way that is done most widely is with the equali- 
zation aid given by the State to local districts based 
upon the need, ability and effort of the individual dis- 
trict. Here Wisconsin does an admirable job as far as it 
goes—but it doesn't go very far. In 1953-54 only 


1 Wisconsin Conference on Education, Study: Committee Re- 
ports, Madison, June, 1955, p. 24 (Finance Section). 

* Thid. 

*Data from Department of Public Instruction. 

‘Data from State Department of Taxation. 
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$6,014,000 was distributed to local districts in the form 
of equalization aids, or about 25% of all State aids for 
education.! The balance was distributed on a flat-grant 
basis. The one way to tap tax sources other than prop- 
erty for school revenues would be to increase State aids. 
In 1953-54 only 19.3% of total operating costs for edu- 
cation in Wisconsin came from State sources as com- 
pared to the nationwide average of 41%. 

There are numerous taxes that could be used to pro- 
vide the State with revenues sufficient to enable it to 
support local districts up to at least 35% of total costs. 
Increased rates on the normal income tax, increased 
cigarette and liquor taxes, a franchise tax on banks, an 
ad valorem tax on watercraft (which could be of major 
importance with the St. Lawrence Seaway project now 
underway ), a gross revenue tax on utility companies, 
tax on soft drinks, repeal of the occupational tax off-set, 
a gross income tax on railroads, and last but not least 
a sales tax (very controversial in Wisconsin) are possi 
bilities. 

In 1953-54 only $4,890,434 of State-collected taxes 
were earmarked for education out of a total of abou: 
$80,000,000 of earmarked taxes, most of which were for 
highways.? Michigan earmarks its sale tax for educa- 
tion, Minnesota a large portion of its income tax. 


WHAT ARE THE FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE VARIOUS LEVELS OF GOVERN- 
MENT FOR SCHOOLS? 


Wisconsin citizens want a high degree of local auton- 
omy. Consequently this section must begin on the prem- 
ise that in Wisconsin the local district should provide at 
least 51% of its total school revenues, in all likelihood. 
more. 

How much support should the State provide? The 
answer is too elusive to be pinned down to dollar 
amounts or percentage figures. It will depend upon how 
much equalization money is needed and how much the 
property tax burden needs to be relieved. 


PER CAPITA INCOME—1953 
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‘Data from Department of Public Instruction. 
* Data from Departments of Public Instruction and Taxation. 
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As noted before, local government provided about 
80% of current operating revenues for schools in Wis- 
consin in 1953-54, the State about 19% and the Federal 
Government a bit over 1 per cent.’ It is the duty of the 
State to see that every child in every part of Wisconsin 
can get an adequate education, while at the same time 
it must provide some means to equalize the local effort 
required to provide that adequate level of schooling. 
If property tax burdens are too high, the State must 
provide access to other tax sources. 

How much support should the Federal government 
provide Wisconsin schools? The federal aids this State 
receives now are largely for specialized services such as 
vocational education, the school lunch program and 


veterans service, and they amount only to somewhat - 


over 1% of total operating revenues. 

It seems plausible to say that Federal aid for educa- 
tion should come only when and where needed. As of 
now Wisconsin does not need Federal money for gen- 
eral school purposes. On the whole, Wisconsin ranks 
among the top half of the 48 states in wealth and tax- 
paying ability. For example, the State ranked above the 
national average in per capita individual income, retail 


PER CENT OF INCOME SPENT FOR 
PUPIL EDUCATION—1954 
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ness, September, 1955 and estimated total expenditures for 
the school year 1953-54, NEA Advanced Estimates, Novem- 
ber, 1954, p. 19. 


sales volume, and volume of industrial output in 1953.° 
A normal expansion of the economy in the decade 
ahead will increase the State’s tax base sufficiently to 
provide over $237 million for education by 1965 using 
the same tax percentages as in 1954.* It is generally 
agreed that Wisconsin can support the kind of educa- 
tional program its people desire. There are serious 
deterrents on the road toward achieving this goal, but 
they are problems that the State should solve, perhaps 
with cooperation and assistance from the Federal gov- 
ernment, but not with increased Federal support. 

This is not to say that Wisconsin opposes Federal 
aids to states for school purposes. Just as Wisconsin 


‘Data from Department of Public Instruction. 
* Report of the Tax Study Committee of Pennsylvania, Janu- 
ary, 1955. 


8 Wisconsin Conference on Education, op. cit., p. 29. 
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carries on an equalization program to help those areas 
within her own borders that cannot financially support 
a satisfactory standard of education, so also should the 
Federal government aid those states that cannot do 
likewise. Federal aid on a flat grant basis without aim- 
ing at equalization would only result in higher admin- 
istration costs to collect and distribute money that was 
largely in each state in the first place. 


There seems to be little disagreement in Wisconsin 
that the primary responsibility to finance public edu- 
cation is at the local level, then the State, and finally 
the Federal government. 


WHAT IS THE FINANCIAL ABILITY OF WISCON- 
SIN TO SUPPORT ALL GOVERNMENTAL 
FUNCTIONS AND EDUCATION IN 
PARTICULAR? 


Can Wisconsin support education to a greater extent 
than it now is doing without creating an imbalance 
between school expenditures and those for other gov- 
ernmental functions? From various data pertaining to 
the financial ability of Wisconsin it seems reasonable 
to conclude that support for all functions can be in- 
creased to some extent. Just what share of total State 
expenditures should go for education though, is a very 
difficult problem. The answer there should be decided 
largely on the basis of social welfare. Is education 
equally as important as, more important than, or less 
important than highways or public welfare? If educa- 
tion is more important, then Wisconsin most certainly 
has the obligation and the ability to substantially in- 
crease its support for schools. 


Several illustrations of Wisconsin’s financial ability 
were given four paragraphs earlier. A brief summary of 


those and others will more clearly show this State’s 


ability to support governmental functions.’ 


1. Per capita income. Wisconsin is above national average. 
Ranks 17th among states. 
2. Per capita retail sales. 109.8% of the national average. 


* Wisconsin Conference on Education, Ibid., Finance Section. 
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3. Per capita industrial output. 113.2% of the national 
average. 

. Per capita federal tax incidence. Wisconsin ranks 21st, 
or below the nation as a whole. 

. State and local tax burden as a percent of income pay- 
ments. In Wisconsin this percentage is 9.2%, compared 
to the national average of 7.9%. This is largely offset, 
however, by the very low per capita debt in Wisconsin. 

}. Percent of income spent fer education. Wisconsin spent 
2.9% of its share of the national income in 1954 for 
public elementary and secondary education. The U. S. 
as a whole spent the same. Among the states Wisconsin 
ranked 34th. 


Number 6 above shows that while Wisconsin gen- 
erally ranks slightly above the average of the other states 
in financial ability, it ranks slightly below in educa- 
tional support. Even a slight increase in effort will pro- 
duce substantial amounts for education purposes. 


There is general agreement to the statement that 
Wisconsin has the resources necessary to increase its 
contributions toward a better educational program. The 
problem lies in how best to utilize those resources so 
that the best possible results are attained. 


. More efficient administrative districts will improve 
the quality of education for less cost than under the 
present district setup in Wisconsin. This recognizes 
the need for continuing district reorganization. 

. Increasing teachers’ salaries is one factor in the task 
of getting better teachers. This in turn will help to 
improve the education program, but will increase 
costs. 


2. What are and can be our sources of revenue for edu- 


cation? 

a. Inasmuch as local autonomy is a highly valued po- 
litical fact in Wisconsin and property is the chief 
local tax source, the major portion of school revenues 
should, and does, come from property. 


. However, the present 80% is considered too high a 
proportion of all school revenues to be derived from 
the property tax. 


». Consensus of opinion seems to indicate that from 
35-40% of all school revenues should come from 
non-property sources in order to relieve the present 
high burden of 80%. 


. The State is the most logical collector for most taxes 
other than property. To increase the State’s capacity 
io relieve the property tax in local districts several 
additional tax sources are suggested. They are: 

. Increased rates on normal income tax. 
. Increased cigarette and liquor taxes. 


CONCLUSIONS . Franchise tax on banks. , 
Ad valorem tax on watercraft. 
The foregoing is but a summary of the entire story . Gross revenue tax on utility companies. } 
of the financial problems confronting public elemen- Tax on soft drinks. ; 
tary and secondary education in Wisconsin. Fo r- - Repeal of the occupational tax offset. 
‘ai : ay ee a ee er ee . Gross income tax on railroads. 
poses of this particular report much detail was omitted. | Baden tox, ; 
Likewise, these conclusions will be brief and concise. Wiket ane Wn Qeenelad senenniiiinies ter ands Yen 
They will follow the pattern of the preceding discus- various levels of government? 
sion divided into the four general areas. They are drawn a. To preserve local autonomy and initiative (see a un- 
from the data presented in the preceding pages. der No. 2 above), local units should provide at least ; 
; : 51% of all school revenues, preferably more. 
1. What would a satisfactory education program cost? sili ‘ aa ie J t 
negreetionter aan stat eaciiidiiaiam . The amount of support to come from State sources 
a. ncreasing enrollments necessitate greater ota costs. depends on the extent to which the burden on prop- ¢ 
b. Building needs due to the war lag and rapidly in- erty tax is to be relieved and on the amount of 
creasing enrollments will continue to require greater equalization required for the most equitable financing c 
expenditures, at least until 1960. of education. At any rate, State support in Wisconsin 
. Total Wisconsin education expenditures should be is too low. r 
closer to $300 million by 1965 than to the present >, Wisconsin has the financial ability to support an ade- t 
$200 million. quate education program in line with other govern- Pp 
. If an improved education program is desired, the mental functions. It has not yet been determined 
cost estimates would be even higher than a and b satisfactorily the extent of support for education in 
above indicate. proportion to the other functions. 
The Wisconsin Citizens’ Committee says 
that it is the duty of the State government to 
raise the money necessary for the increased 
State support to local districts. sh 
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4. What is the financial ability of Wisconsin to support all 
governmental functions and education in particular? 


a. In general, collected data bears. out the contention 
that Wisconsin is slightly above the average of all 
states in ability to support government and slightly 
below average in its effort to support education spe- 
cifically. 

General opinion seems to agree with the data on the 
statement that the potential ability of Wisconsin to 
finance all governmental functions exceeds in some 
measure the present levels of support. 

. Those concerned with the proper education of the 
State’s children feel that more effort can be made for 
education. 


PART II 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE 
FINANCING OF WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 


1. Wisconsin should seek to support a constantly im- 
proving education program, as well as a constantly 
expanding program. 

2. District reorganization should continue to move 
ahead at a rapid pace so that efficient administrative 
units, compatible with natural community boundaries, 
may be established. To illustrate, in 1954-55 there were 
750 elementary schools in Wisconsin with enrollments 
of less than 15 pupils. In addition, many high schools 
with low enrollment find it impossible to offer a pro- 
gram which will meet the educational needs of stu- 
dents. The challenge to develop administrative units 
which will provide children with worthwhile programs 
at reasonable costs is present. Laymen and educators 
should continue to direct their efforts toward the crea- 
tion and organization of school districts so that educa- 
tional programs of good quality at a reasonable cost 
ean be provided. 


3. Teachers’ salaries in Wisconsin should be _in- 
creased, if well-qualified persons are to enter and re- 
main in the profession in adequate numbers. Some of 
the reasons which necessitate a more adequate salary 
program are: 


a. Salary is of prime importance in the retention 
of good teachers, and if teaching personnel is 
to be retained, more adequate salaries are im- 
perative. Too many good teachers are leaving 
the classrooms. 

. If education is to compete with other profes- 
sions and vocations in securing qualified per- 
sonnel, present teachers’ salaries must be in- 
creased since the average teacher's salary is 
lower than competing fields. 

. The increase in teachers’ salaries has not kept 
pace with the rising increase in the cost of 
living. 

. Other states with more attractive salary induce- 
ments are drawing teachers from our State. 

. With the improvement of salaries, more com- 
petent people will seek to cast their lot in the 
field of education, and their competency will be 
reflected in an improved instructional program. 


4. Revenues for public schools from state sources 
should be increased from the 19.3% of the total cost to 
35-40% under a well-conceived equalization program. 

5. It is the duty of the State government to raise the 
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. 1954-55 . . . 750 elementary schools with... 
less than 15 pupils. 


money necessary for the increased State support to local 
districts. Wisconsin's ability to support should be com- 
mensurate with its ability to finance. The possible 
sources for state support are reflected in the following 
taxable areas: 

. Increased rates on normal income tax 

. Increased cigarette and liquor taxes 

. Franchise tax on banks 

Ad valorem tax on watercraft 

Gross revenue tax on utility companies 

. Tax on soft drinks 

. Repeal of the occupational tax offset 

. Gross income tax on railroads 

. Sales tax 


OCHNDNUIP WDE 


6. In addition to existing present Federal aids, a rea- 
sonable application of the equalization aid principle on 
a Federal basis should be considered. We recommend 
that continuing study be made of Wisconsin's educa- 
tional responsibilities. 

7. A greater effort can, and should, be made in Wis- 
consin to support education. 

8. We should study carefully the overall tax situa- 
tion in Wisconsin. Improvement of the entire State tax 
structure is badly needed. 

9. More comprehensive and continuing research in 
the field of school finance should be carried on at all 
levels. 

10. The present state aid program needs reappraisal. 
For one thing, greater emphasis should be put on 
equalization. At present many districts in the State are 
receiving aids even though the local tax effort is rela- 
tively meager and places a very small pressure upon 
local resources. 

11. A larger assessing unit than the local town or 
city unit used at present should be considered. The 
county might be considered as the assessing unit for 


"all tax purposes. 


12. All area in Wisconsin should soon be in a high 
school district. At present only 48% of the total area is 
so organized. This will help equalize the financial con- 
tributions of all areas while it also provides a larger 
financial base for more flexible operations. 














The history of the origin and development 


of the WEA Credit Union is a story 


of foresight and courage of leaders in 


education to promote the welfare of teachers. 


Your Credit Union 
Is 25 Years Old 


Fp neaaree century ago a small 
group of enterprisers organized 
the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Un- 
ion. Like numerous accepted and 
cherished institutions, it was spurred 
into existence by depression woes. 
Teachers’ salaries were wretchedly 
low, the legal minimum being $75, 
then $65. It was the same old prob- 
lem of money. Many needed it badly 
but could not get bank loans for lack 
of security. Some feared a loan from 
regular local sources might be em- 
barrassing. Others were strapped for 
cash because the district had no tax 
money. Hardships and emergencies 
without solution led to despair and 
desperation. Fortunately, a few 
leaders in WEA recognized the de- 
plorable status and came up with a 
bold, untried idea—a statewide credit 
union where teachers could borrow 
or deposit savings. 

The Delegate Assembly of No- 
vember, 1930, authorized a commit- 
tee to study credit unions. The com- 
mittee was appointed and there was 
no dragging of feet. At the first 
meeting on February 13, 1931, Frank 
V. Powell was chosen chairman and 
Executive Secretary B. E. McCor- 
mick, secretary. Others at the com- 
mittee session were E. J. McKean, 
Amanda Schuette, Thomas Hippaka, 
Nellie Wightman, and WEA Pres. 
Blanche McCarthy. The minutes 
emphasize their expectations that a 
credit union would encourage thrift 
among teachers thru deposits of 
small or large amounts; that it would 
be advantageous to those forced to 
borrow elsewhere at usurious inter- 
est rates. An appealing feature was 
avoidance of overhead since the 
WEA office staff could handle the 
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clerical work. Before adjournment, 
the practical visionaries agreed to 
apply to the Commissioner of Bank- 
ing for a charter, appointed a by- 
laws committee, and set the share 
value of stock at $10. 

Thru instruments of April 15, 
1931, and May 6, 1931, the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Credit Union was in- 
corporated under state law and 
granted the powers and privileges of 
a credit union. Immediately the 
credit union committee met and 
elected its first officers: Frank V. 
Powell, president; Nellie Wightman, 
vice president; T. A. Hippaka, treas- 
urer. On the first credit committee 
were E. J. McKean, Frank V. Powell, 
Amanda Schuette. The Board of Di- 
rectors were Frank V. Powell, E. J. 
McKean, T. A. Hippaka, John Te- 
poorten, Amanda Schuette, Nellie 
Wightman, Blanche McCarthy, Nel- 
lie Evjue, B. E. McCormick. 

Members of the Board were given 
the opportunity to purchase the first 
shares, and by the May meeting 20 
others had already inquired about 
shares or borrowing. First loans ap- 
proved at the meeting added up to 
$225, which loan total grew to $4,450 
by October. 

The infant credit union struggled 
thru humble, penny-pinching years. 
Mrs. Toal, secretary to Mr. McCor- 
mick, was bookkeeper and handled 
all clerical work. Norma Schwarz 
followed suit. Cast-off furniture and 
equipment were gladly accepted. 
Secondhand this and that was picked 
up to furnish a separate office down 
the hall a few years later. WEA paid 
postage, part salary, and nurtured 
the credit union in other ways. 

As a legally constituted agency, 
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the credit union had the dual task 
of conforming to state laws, to the 
strict supervision of the Banking 
Commission’s rigorous regulations, 
as well as to the needs and ways of 
the teaching profession. Quite a dif- 
ference between loaning to a clien- 
tele on 10 months pay or 12. Since 
practically all credit unions are 
closely knit local units, the statewide 
scope of this one presented unusual 
problems. Adjustments and obstacles 
no end required continuous atten- 
tion of the officers. Only the highest 
degree of time and effort devoted to 
patient, incisive analyses saved the 
venture from bogging or folding on 
occasions. One perplexity out of the 
way, then came another. 
Examination of the records shows 
about a 15-year sequence of “clear- 
ing away the underbrush” and get- 
ting things into line. Mix up the in- 
terests of the depositor, the bor- 
rower, the state regulations, the in- 
terlocked operational functions, lots 
of cash on hand or very little, good 
times or poor, and things are really 
in flux. Most of these troubles are in 
the past, and their settlement came 
without confusion. The present 
sound condition of the credit union 
and its working organization are tes- 
timonials to the perseverance and 
thought of all who guided it thru 
the troublous years. In contrast, min- 
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utes of recent years deal chiefly with 
the regular routine business of loan- 
ing, the leaven of conduct having 
been attained. . 

Insurance on loans was initiated 
in 1938. Ruby Esch was employed 
us first full-time bookkeeper in 1937, 
and designated assistant secretary in 
1939. General supervision was by the 
Board which had to meet six times a 
vear. Expanding business led to a 
recommendation by the Banking 
Commission that an Executive Com- 
inittee be appointed for monthly 
meetings with full interim authority. 
On the first committee were Frank 
V. Powell, T. A. Hippaka and the 
Secretary. 

More evidence of growth is that 
additional office help had to be pro- 
vided in 1939. By 1940 a courageous 
move was made to spend $100 for 
advertising and to buy reports on 
loan applicants from the Madison 
Rating Bureau. It took nine years be- 
fore the credit union could afford a 
machine bookkeeping system. A do- 


$149,500 share value and $136,000 
in loans. 

Just how do teachers rate as loan 
risks? A clue to their financial re- 
liability resides in the grand total of 
transactions from 1931-1954. During 
the 24 years, 10,208 loans for 
$2,549,184 were granted. Only 91 
had to be written off, i.e. transferred 
to the Guaranty Fund, but $2,949 
of the defaulted sum was subse- 
quently recovered. The net loss over 
the period was $6,813, representing 
a loss percentage of .0027. This 
splendid record is a tribute to the 
good faith of the profession. Teach- 
ers are good risks. In passing, there 
does not appear to be a correlation 
between salary and loan risk. As of 
the stated date, there were 1,138 
shareholders and 539 borrowers. 


Who May Belong For What? 


Any WEA member is eligible as 
a depositor or borrower. The credit 
union is a cooperative association 
whereby teachers invest money for 


Frank V. Powell of Madison, 
a charter member, has been 
the Credit Union president for 
a quarter of a century. 


<—-- - 


——> 


E. J. McKean of Tomah is 

a charter member and has been 
chairman of the Credit 
Committee for 25 years. 


nation of $150 was made to the Fi- 
lene Memorial Committee toward 
purchase of a Madison site where- 
upon was erected the headquarters 
building (CUNA) for all credit un- 
ions. 1945 witnessed issuance of arti- 
cles and literature to promote better 
home management and budgeting, 
wiser family spending and consumer 
credit. 


How That Child Grew! 


Realization of the patronage of a 
credit union may be conveyed by a 
glance at statistics indicative of its 
service growth. By the end of the 
first year, shares purchased were 
$4,645 and loans added up to $4,666. 
At the end of 1935, shares were 
$13,425 and loans, $11,488. In 1950 
these figures had climbed to $125,000 
and $117,200, respectively. The 1954 


‘report showed a further increase to 
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the use of those in temporary need. 
No one may own more than $1,000 
in stock nor invest more than $50 a 
month. In accordance with recent 
action by the Board of Directors, 
the maximum of $1,000 may only be 
exceeded by the credit of the an- 
nual dividend. The most frequent 
reasons for loans are summer school, 
sundry expenses, car loans, travel, 
medical, hospital and emergencies. 
Then there is the person with nu- 
merous debts, general hard luck, 
who gets in deeper by the month, 
and faces garnishments or judg- 
ments. In many such cases the credit 
union has consolidated the scattered 
debts into one loan, thus easing the 
overall payments with a lower rate. 

Common sense and appreciation 
of hardship have governed the re- 
sponse of the credit committee and 
officers. However, in instances where 


the situation is beyond saving the 
provident spirit has to give way to a 
regretful but firm decision. Give- 
aways are not condoned for, after 
all, it is depositors’ money. 


Safety the Rule 


The procedures of the credit un- 
ion are prescribed and proscribed in 
every detail. The Board signs an an- 
nual Oath of Office, pledging also to 
“keep secret all affairs of the credit 
union.” Your relationship to it is not 
bandied about. Unlike stockholder 
organizations generally, here it is 
one member one vote, regardless of 
holdings. 

Every precaution for safety is in 
effect. A depository is named and 
only authorized persons have access 
to the safety vault. There is an an- 
nual audit by the Banking Commis- 
sion in addition to two each year by 
a credit union auditing committee. 
A guaranty fund is set up against 
uncollectible losses. The Board 
serves without pay. The credit un- 
ion goes beyond the line of duty. 
Not only does it loan money but 
counsels, gives guidance to those 
deeply or hopelessly involved. In 
numerous instances a representative 
has called on the borrower to get the 
whole story and assisted the delin- 
quent in a personal, face-to-face dis- 
cussion. Scrupulous management by 
bonded personnel plus individual 
attention have established the credit 
union as a helpful and_ respected 
agency of teacher welfare. 

It is fair and defensible that WEA 
generously subsidize this phase of 
teacher welfare to the same degree 
with which it promotes others. Many 
corporations foot the bill for main- 
tenance of employee credit unions. 
Get acquainted with your credit un- 
ion. More should belong. 


To the Rescue 


A few anonymous cases from the 
files to amplify the foregoing attempt 
to describe the rescue squad aspect 
of the credit union: 

While two teachers were happily 
vacationing in California one sum- 
mer, their home bank was closed. 
Stranded far away with Dad’s ac- 
count frozen, too, they were able to 
return with a credit union loan. 

There was the teacher for whom 
the credit union acted as sort of a 
“guardian angel.” The credit union 
received her monthly pay check 
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from the school board, paid her rent, 
bills, deducted the monthly payment 
due the credit union and remitted 
the balance to her for living ex- 
penses. 

Pity the teacher who had received 
a loan and then quit teaching; whose 
husband lived on an island, was 
rarely home, and she trying to raise 
three children on $12 per week. 

A fine kindergarten teacher lost 
her self-confidence and her position 
because of loss of hearing. After pro- 
longed medical treatment, the credit 
union helped her to a hearing aid 
and supplied funds for summer 
school. 

The desperate thing whose hus- 
band was brought to a Madison hos- 
pital with a lung tumor. Nowhere 
could she get $300 except a credit 
union loan. 

Picture the terror of a teacher see- 
ing her husband shot to death by a 
deranged young lad who carried a 
fancied grudge. With credit union 
help, she went to summer school, 
then returned to a successful teach- 
ing career. 

Similar cases could be enumer- 
ated indefinitely. They portray the 
uncertain drama of life, its heart- 
aches, tragedies, failures, lack of 
foresight, or plain tough luck, to all 
of which none of us is immune. 
Name any category of human ill for- 
tune and the credit union can cite 
an example. 


Take a Bow 


Investigation credits Detroit with 
organizing the first teacher credit 
union in May, 1926. If Wisconsin 
did not have the first statewide 
credit union (and the writer is in- 
clined to the belief it did), it was 
one of the first. According to latest 
reports Wisconsin, Nebraska and 
Puerto Rico are the only ones in that 
group, now. Montana’s folded up; 
Michigan is contemplating one. 

Praise and boundless gratitude to 
the sturdy little group that pursued 
an uncertain but hopeful idea to a 
magnificent reality. Especial recog- 
nition is due the two charter mem- 
bers who are still active. They are 
Frank V. Powell, who serves as all- 
time president, and E. J. McKean, 
the all-time chairman of the credit 
committee and Board member. Their 
conspicuous service is shared by 
such as E. G. Wippermann, on the 
credit committee since 1936. R. F. 
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Lewis joined the committee in 1938. 
Together the three men have had a 
tedious task for 18 years. Work- 
horses, indeed! Treasurers have been 
T. A. Hippaka, S. A. Oellerich, Les- 
ter M. Emans, and now Walter A. 
Wittich. The Executive Secretary of 
WEA is Secretary, ex-officio. In a 
developing organization, continuity 
of tenure provides a strong thread of 
experience and stability. The Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union has 
had the benefits of this. 


You, Too 


Boards and committees define 
policies, patterns, but the daily jobs 
have to be cared for by the assistant 
treasurer and her assistant. Appli- 
cants for loans must be welcomed, 
listened to, asked the right questions 
and helped. There is heavy corre- 
spondence, bookkeeping, checking 
and more checking, reports, meet- 
ings, and all of the ticklish business 
that accompanies lending money. A 
sensitive spot if ever there was one. 

Luckily the credit union has had 
two mighty capable young women— 
Ruby Esch and Mildred Anderson. 
Ruby left in 1943 to organize a credit 
union in the WPB, Washington, 
D. C. Miss Anderson was induced to 
leave a good bank position to take 
charge of the credit union office. 
Without detracting from the inspir- 
ing accomplishments of the officers, 
they will back up the contention that 
the success of the credit union is 
due in immeasurable degree to “Mil- 
lie.” Failure to acknowledge a fact 
so obvious would be inexcusable. 

Miss Anderson's inside job is car- 
ried on with a thorough knowledge 
of banking, loaning and legal proce- 
dures. She has had to adjust to con- 
stantly changing rules of the game, 
moreover, to the judgments of sev- 
eral circles of credit union co- 
workers. Loaning money and mak- 
ing friends are said to be incom- 
patible, but it doesn’t hold here. A 
gracious manner requisite for good 
public relations is hers. There is 
always that placating way of saying 
“No*“ if necessary. Also, who could 
survive the variables of the position 
without her sense of humor! Asso- 
ciates know so well her inborn 
(Norsky stolidity) restraint in the 
tense situation. Not known for “pop- 
ping off,” Miss Anderson is endowed 
with reserve, a handy commodity 
when dealing with those of intem- 


No Home for WEA 


Last November the WEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly approved the 
recommendation of the Executive 
Committee that the Association pur- 
chase the property of the Wisconsin 
State Medical Society in Madison as 
a permanent WEA headquarters. 
Negotiations proceeded smoothly 
until the State Medical Society re- 
quested the City Council to rezone 
the lot specifically for the WEA 
Instead of rezoning the City Coun- 
cil decided to buy the place for park 
purposes. 


WEA Financial Summary 
January 1956 
Cash Balance Jan. 1 ....$ 92,324.65 
Receipts 
Am. Trustees—Interest 
Advertising 
Memberships 


54.00 
954.74 
204.20 


$ 93,537.59 
Expenditures 
Orders No. 14966 to 
15082 (inclusive) .. 10,194.01 


Balance Feb. Ist $ 83,343.58 
Balance per bank state- 

ment 
Outstanding checks .... 


Other Accounts 
Bonds—par value . 
Life Membership Fund 
Retirement Reserve 


. .. $127,000.00 
3,000.26 


$130,736.18 


. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 





perate disposition at the moment a 
loan is rejected. It’s like a sort of 
silent authority. No wonder the 
Board and Executive Committee 
have placed the ultimate in confi- 
dence in Mildred Anderson. 

And that is the brief story of the 
Credit Union which the writer trusts 
is not distorted by the fact of his 
years of contact with the credit un- 
ion. Congratulations and _ sincere 
gratitude on behalf of the teachers 
for providing 25 years of deserved 
assistance. May all in the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union enjoy a long 
continuance of the fine relationships 
they have fostered since the begin- 
ning. 
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Often we are warned that we are not developing our 


human resources in a world of conflicting ideologies. As 


educators we may well ask ourselves . . . 


Are We Developing Leaders 
Among GIFTED Children? 


IDA A. OOLEY 


Elementary School Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 


ORE and more the need for 
; developing leaders of the fu- 
ture in the sciences, the arts, and in 
various other fields of endeavor is 
being brought to our attention. Since 
the potential for leadership in the 
areas of the arts, sciences, literature, 
education and government is found 
among the gifted in our schools, we 
might well ask ourselves if the pro- 
grams now in progress challenge 
these boys and girls. If our educa- 
tional offerings are merely designed 
for the large “average” group we are 
failing the children who will be ex- 
pected to carry on in the positions 
of greatest responsibility. 

It is especially important that the 
gifted be discovered early. Some will 
be found before they enroll in 
school. Teachers may learn of them 
thru pre-school conferences with 
parents, thru orientation days with 
pre-kindergarteners and thru other 
methods. What are some of the traits 
these rapid learners possess? In gen- 
eral they are larger, healthier and 
show fewer incidence of physical 


‘ The gifted show . . . keen imagination . . . 
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defects such as dental caries and 
nervous habits. At Hunter College, 
were a special school for the gifted 
is conducted, they found these chil- 
dren were modest, often unaware 
of their exceptional abilities. They 
found the children trustworthy, not 
inclined to cheat or exaggerate. 


Characteristics of Gifted 


Gifted children grasp meanings 
readily, develop vocabularies be- 
yond their years, usually show in- 
terest in many things. They are very 
responsive, have longer spans of 
attention, and on projects that ap- 
peal to them they will concentrate 
for long periods of time. 

Quoting from Gertrude Hildreth’s 
book, Educating Gifted Children, 
she says, “The gifted child shows 
unusual interest in such things as 
number games and puzzles, history, 
the contents of atlases and encyclo- 
pedias. The gifted show strong in- 
tellectual initiative, keen imagina- 
tion, unusual originality, inventive- 
ness and resourcefulness for their 
years. 

The gifted children take short cuts 
in their thinking and problem solv- 
ing. One scarcely knows how they 
do it. Their methods for achiev- 
ing solutions to problems seem in- 
comprehensible to their elders.” 
Thoughtful observation and study 
of children after they enter school 
and the use of objective measures 
will help in this early identification 
of the gifted. 

In the earlier literature on gifted 
children a rather definite line was 
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drawn with the emphasis on the I.Q. 
Most authorities have considered 
children who possess I1.Q.’s of 130 
and above as gifted (the upper 1% 
to 2% of the elementary school pop- 
ulation). In more recent books and 
magazine articles, one finds that a 
more flexible interpretation is given 
and children of better than average 
1.Q. ratings with special talents are 
often included in this category. This 
latter group will show creativeness 
in some field as writing, art, music, 
dramatization. Objective tests—men- 
tal, achievement and aptitude will 
measure ability but since creative- 
ness in children is difficult to meas- 
ure it is imperative that we con- 
stantly be alert to evidences of cre- 
ative responses in children of high 
mental ability. 


Programs in Operation 


For these boys and girls there are 
several programs in operation thru- 
out the country that merit study. 
The possibilities for initiating some 
of the ideas in local school organi- 
zations and curricula might well be 
considered. Perhaps the most preva- 
lent approach is that where enrich- 
ing the curriculum is practiced. This 
does not mean just more of the same 
in each subject. In fact, these boys 
and girls usually need less of the 
same where mastery of skills is re- 
quired. In these classes, the individ- 
ual is challenged to work up to 
capacity; his special aptitudes and 
interests receive attention yet he re- 
mains one of the group. This pro- 
gram implies that much of his work 
will be individual in nature. As he 
masters skills, more difficult problems 
will be assigned to him and he will 
be encouraged to do original work 
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in the field of study. Libraries that 
are rich in resources will lead to re- 
search activities. The teacher’s guid- 
ance, his interest in the learner’s 
development, and his ability to keep 
this gifted child always one of the 
group is of paramount importance. 
The contributions to the class of the 
creative child will often be in the 
presentation of ideas from his wider 
reading, in the direction of original 
plays and skits, in the creative 
stories and poems and in the art and 
music activities—all avenues in which 
the gifted children excel. 

Just as special schools and classes 
have been set up for retarded learn- 
ers to meet their special needs, 
there are some who feel that special 
schools and classes for the children 
with greater mental ability should 
likewise be organized to meet the 
special interests, needs and abilities 
of these children. Usually this has 
been done in cities with large school 
populations. These programs began 
as experimental projects and much 
that has been written on the educa- 
tion of the gifted has come from 
these experiments. I, not long ago, 
had the opportunity to visit one of 
these special schools. Much empha- 
sis was given to creativeness in all 
areas. These elementary children 
had their own orchestra and partici- 
pated in several chorus groups. With 
these children one observed out- 
standing class work in science and 
literature. As you would surmise, it 
takes creative, competent teachers 














to challenge and guide these excep- 
tional children. 


Acceleration of Children 


In recent years another plan has 
been receiving increasing interest. 
This program calls for the accelera- 
tion of these children and has been 
the object of considerable research 
carried on by Pressey, Wilson and 
others. There is general agreement 
that there is much to be gained by 
acceleration. In a study by Keys he 
reports that, at both high schoo! and 
college level, the accelerated youth 
were better adjusted than non-accel- 
erated gifted students and their level 
of achievement was superior. 

In a bulletin of the State Educa- 
tion Department of New York State 
the following is quoted: “It would 
appear from the research that accel- 
eration is the best single administra- 
tive method of meeting the needs 
of bright children, but it is still true 
that there is danger in generalizing 
with respect to bright children or 
with respect to acceleration. Accel- 
eration, up to two years at least, as 
Key’s recommends, may mean one 
thing in one school and something 
else in another, depending upon the 
entering ages of the children. If a 
child is at the minimum possible age 
on entrance to kindergarten, he may 
be practically a full year younger 
than the child who is at the maxi- 
mum age.” 

There are many things to be con- 
sidered in a program of acceleration 





It is especially 
important that the gifted 
be discovered early. 


for these children —their physical 
well-being, cultural backgrounds, so- 
cial and emotional maturity and cer- 
tainly the mastery of skills. Accelera- 
tion does not mean “skipping a 
grade” as was done some years past. 
In an adjusted curriculum the chil- 
dren are ready for the work as it is 
introduced. 

The New York program suggests 
not more than one year of accelera- 
tion in the six years of elementary 
schooling and, if more is to be pro 
vided, it should be done at the high 
school or college level. 

In all three programs there are 
problems. The enrichment programs 
mean that considerable extra pre. 
planning by the teacher and teacher- 
pupil planning are involved. Some 
of the classroom practices now used, 
however, are a great aid to teachers 
in this respect—unit planning and 
the problems approach technique to 
learning are suggestive. The real 
danger to guard against is the ex- 
ploitation of the gifted child. As he 
grows older, he may rebel. One such 
junior high school student was doing 
work far below her ability and when 
the teacher during the conference 
attempted to find out the cause, the 


girl said, “I won't be called ‘A 


Brain’. 


In the second plan presented 
where special classes are organized 
there are, of course, arguments 
against them that come to mind. 
Should we segregate within a 
school? Will these children tend to 
think of themselves as different? 
Will they become snobs? 

As was stated this plan has been 
carried on in large centers of popu- 
lation. The Elementary School at 
Hunter College is an example and 
the book by Gertrude Hildreth in 
Educating Gifted Children gives a 
complete description of the goals 
and curriculum as designed for these 
children. The third program, that 
of acceleration, seems to be looked 
upon with much more approval than 
formerly since the research in this 
field gives support to the practice. 

We should never forget that if we 
take 1 per cent to 2 per cent of the 
boys and girls enrolled in the ele- 
mentary and high schools of our 
state, we have approximately 8,000- 
16,000 who are gifted children. 


Are we developing leadership in 
these young citizens? 
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Attorney General Rules 


OASI for Teachers 


INCE the passage of Ch. 114, 

Laws of 1955 (relating to 66.99), 
much interest has been shown by 
Wisconsin teachers as to coverage 
under OASI as supplementation to 
benefits from the State Retirement 
System. Supplementation, different 
‘rom integration, does not jeopard- 
ze existing benefits available from 
‘the State Retirement System. 

Several Wisconsin school districts 
have taken some action to obtain 
such coverage. Joint School District 
No. 2, City of Tomah et al, sub- 
mitted documents to F. N. MacMil- 
lin, Director of the Public Em- 
ployees Social Security Fund, Madi- 
son, for the purpose of initiating a 
referendum to bring that district 
under Social Security (OASI). Mr. 
MacMillin, in turn, requested the 
opinion of Attorney General Vernon 
Thomson as to the legality and form 
of the Tomah action. 

Mr. Thomson replied to Mr. Mac- 
Millin’s request on Feb. 17, 1956. 
Below are the highlights of his opin- 
ion, as well as elements of a sum- 
mary given by Toebaas, Hart, 
Kraege and Jackman, WEA legal 
consultants. 

1. Section 218 of the Federal So- 
cial Security Act and Sec. 66.99, 
Wis. Stats., (as amended by Ch. 114, 
Laws of 1955) permits a school dis- 
trict to initiate proceedings whereby 
its employees rendering service in 
positions under the State Teachers 
Retirement System may be included 
under Social Security. 


2. Resolution of the governing 
body of the political subdivision ini- 
tiating such proceedings, and includ- 
ing a request for a referendum, 
should be submitted directly to the 
governor by such governing body. 


3. Resolution intiating proceed- 
ings which is submitted to governor 
by the governing body must: 

A. Clearly determine to include under 
OASI employees specifically defined 
as a “coverage group” under federal 
and state law. 

B. Clearly state the effective date of 
inclusion of such coverage group. 

C. Request the governor to conduct a 
referendum upon the question of 
such inclusion. 


4. The Social Security Act re- 
quires the following: . 
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A. Referendum by secret written bal- 
lot on whether service in positions 
covered by such retirement system 
shall be excluded from or included 
under a social security agreement. 

. Opportunity to vote was given and 
limited to eligible employees. 

. Not less than 90 days notice of ref- 
erendum was given to all such em- 
ployees. 

. Referendum was conducted under 
supervision of the governor or an 
agency or person designated by him. 

. A majority of eligible employees 
voted in favor of including service 
in such positions under the social 
security agreement. 


5. “Eligible employees” are those 
who, at the time of the referendum, 
were covered by and members of 
such retirement system and were in 
such a position when the notice was 
given. 

It should be pointed out that the 


state and federal legislation author- 
ize the governor to call the referen- 
dum. Recent press releases have 
quoted the attorney general to the 
effect that his opinion does not pass 
upon whether the governor “must 
approve or whether the governor 
has discretion in refusing to call a 
referendum.” 

In this connection, however, it 
should be noted that Chapter 114 
was passed in the Senate by a vote 
of 30 Ayes and no negative votes, 
and in the Assembly by a vote of 96 
Ayes and no negative votes. It was, 
of course, signed by the governor. 

Your Executive Secretary has 
already contacted the authorities 
who are responsible for outlining the 
proper procedure to be followed in 
requesting OASI coverage for teach- 
ers. 





Proud to Teach 


HE January issue of the National Education Association Journal 
carried a little article from me to NEA members under the cap- 





tion—Proud to Teach. It pointed out that Proud to Teach is my slogan 
for the year and that it is to be the theme of the Portland Conven- 


tion next July. I then requested letters 
from teachers everywhere telling me 
why they are Proud to Teach. When I 
read my own article in the NEA Jour- 
nal, it dawned upon me more forcibly 
than ever before that there are many 
wonderful teachers who belong to local 
and state associations who for some rea- 
son are not NEA members. I then de- 
cided to write this message to all such 
teachers in every state. I want the teach- 
ers of Wisconsin who are not NEA mem- 
bers and who would not have seen my 
request in the Journal to write to me 
telling me why you are Proud to Teach. 


Then, too, I'd like to give you a very special invitation to join 
the NEA—the largest professional organization in the world. We need 
each of you as a member. Together we can advance the cause of edu- 
cation tremendously in this country this year. Think what it would 
mean if each of us who is really Proud to Teach would lift his head 
high—AND SAY SO. 

As President of the National Education Association I shall enroll 
every person from whom I have a letter on the Proud to Teach theme 
in my PROUD TO TEACH CLUB. Write to me either at National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., or Box 423, Mt. Vernon, II]. 


Joun Lester Burorp, President 











Children learn to accept responsibility 
and to live and work together. 


HE move toward utilization of 
Wisconsin’s “million dollar labo- 
ratory, the great out-of-doors, was 
born back in 1952 when certain Ash- 
land County and Manitowoc City 
schools took children camping—on 
school time. These schools, like the 
10 to 12 others which have followed, 
planned their camping experiences 
on the premise that education is the 
chief aim of the camp, with enjoy- 
ment on the part of the camper as a 
means toward this end. 
Other administrators and teachers 
have also had a vision of what camp- 
ing can do for children and have 


Outdoor adventure, abundant living, 


meaningful learning experiences—all these 


and other goals are achieved when 


Wisconsin Children Go Camping 


ORLO W. MILLER 


Director of Health, Physical Education and Safety 
State Department of Public Instruction 


aided in pioneering the school camp- 
ing movement. Participating schools 
include several in Bayfield and Eau 
Claire counties, the campus schools 
of the Wisconsin State Colleges at 
Milwaukee and Oshkosh, Niagara, 
Merrill, Williams Bay, Shorewood, 
Wisconsin High School at Madison, 
Wautoma and Racine. 

The Trees for Tomorrow Camp 
at Eagle River has provided what 
has been termed a “conservation 
short course” for thousands of high 
school students. Actually, many of 
its activities and objectives are simi- 
lar to those of the school camp. 
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A glance at the written evalua- 
tions of the campers themselves in- 
dicate what the experience has 
meant to them. We quote several 
Racine sixth graders: “I love to have 
happy voices all around me... .” 
“The outdoor things most of all are 
beautiful.” “I never had a better time 
ever since I lived.” 


Encouraged by Legislature 


Encouragement was given to the 
camping program by action of the 
1955 Legislature which created Sec- 
tion 40.98 of the Statutes. This not 
only authorizes camping as a part 
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Regular flag raising ceremonies at the camps emphasize patriotism and contribute to good citizenship. 
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ot the curri¢ulum but permits the 
expenditure of tax funds for the es- 
tablishment and operation of school 
camps. . 

The emergence of the school 
camping program provides a strik- 
ing example of the principle that 
educational goals and procedures 
show continuous change. Education 
today is going far beyond the limits 
of the classroom, beyond the occa- 
sional visit to the museum or dairy. 
It has already become a living 24- 
hour-a-day experience, for three to 
five day periods, for many hundreds 
of Wisconsin’s public school chil- 
dren. 

The school camp serves as a labo- 
ratory. Here is truly a_ situation 
where emphasis is placed on direct 
learning experiences—on learning by 
doing. Many of the concepts learned 
in the classroom become more mean- 
ingful to children and are strength- 
ened thru application. 


Learning Outside Curriculum 


Participation in activities which 
are venturesome and enjoyable pro- 
vides an ideal educational climate. 
Extraneous incentives, such as 
grades, are an unnecessary motiva- 
tion at camp. 

Abundant opportunities exist here 
for new learnings—learnings outside 
the traditional curriculum, such as 
celestial patterns and boat handling 
skills, outdoor cooking techniques 
and erosion control practices, the 
tone pattern of birds and the har- 
mony which exists in God’s world. 
Who can say that these hold little 
values for children? 


Clarifies Life’s Purposes 


Living as well as learning is en- 
riched by camp life. Inherent long- 
ing for the nomadic type of living, 
for closer relationship to Mother 
nature, for spiritual inspiration, for 
adventure, all find satisfaction in the 
glowing embers of the campfire, the 
stillness of the forest, the break from 
traditional patterns of living, the 
new-found freedom from parental 
control, the sharing of pleasures and 
responsibilities with close friends, 
the emergence of a newer, more 
basic group consciousness. Short 
though it is, camp life helps to clar- 
ify life’s purposes and gives signifi- 
cant direction to the fulfillment of 
life destinies. 
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The quest for truth and adventure leads along the stream and thru the woods. 


Mealtime at every camp provides social and work experiences for all. 








PR Committee suggests 
some basic principles 


Helping Your PR 


FRED S. SCHNELL 


Member, WEA Public Relations Committee 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


UBLIC Relations? We haven't 

any; the chairman of that com- 
mittee resigned last month. Fortu- 
nately, no teacher actually made 
that statement, but remarks of lay 
people and editorial statements raise 
a question as to whether or not such 
is occasionally the case. 

Several basic principles govern 
the establishing of good public re- 
lations. First, it must be presupposed 
that the school system is a good one, 
with sound administration and good 
teaching. Public relations does not 
mean putting a heavy coat of plas- 
ter paint over a badly cracked edu- 
cational wall. It does mean earning 
understanding and support of an in- 
formed, cooperating community. 

Careful planning and effective 
timing are basic. All segments of the 
public must be reached with a con- 
tinuous program which reflects the 
entire, rather than an isolated part, 
of the school system. In this way 
the community has a valid basis for 
judging the educational system it 
supports. 

Underlying the entire PR struc- 
ture is another basic element: ac- 
tions, good or bad, of those associ- 
ated with the schools are frequently 
assumed to be typical of the entire 
group. The implications for faculty 
and student conduct are obvious. 

With schools in the limelight to 
the extent which they are today, it 
is only natural that some of the dis- 
cussion relating to them be of a crit- 
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ical nature. The natural tendency to 
move on the defensive must be 
curbed; the nature and source of the 
criticism need to be examined, and 
honest facts, rather than “strong im- 
pressions unmodified by evidence,” 
be the basis for reaction and inter- 
pretation. 

As the name of an outstanding 
publication states, “It (public rela- 
tions ) Starts in the Classroom.” Each 
teacher and supervisor can devise 
his own checklist to see how well 
his situation tallies with standards 
which lead to good teaching and 
sound public relations. 

To name a few: Is the classroom 
atmosphere one which makes pupils 
comfortable and motivates good 
learning? Are assignments reason- 
able and homework commensurate 
with the class’ ability? Are student 
confidences and student dignity 
respected? 
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It is perhaps as muth good pub- 
lic relations as good teaching to help 
students understand the importance 
of their work and its objectives. Cer- 
tainly a good teacher needs to un- 
derstand a pupil’s background if he 
is going to do more than try to force 
learning upon an unwilling pupil. 
Conferences, grading, illnesses, ab- 
sences and accidents all need expert 
handling by school people if rela- 
tionships with parents are to be cor- 
dial partnerships. 

In this regard, mutual respect is 
one key to good relationships. This 
is just as basic between staff mem- 
bers as it is between the professional 
educator and the members of the 
community where he works. Partici- 
pation in community activities and 
a willingness to analyze educational 
procedures objectively and ration- 
ally are basic. However, professional 
differences and criticisms of admin- 
istrative practice belong within the 
school rather than the corner drug 
store. 

In the location of PR problem 
areas, in the determination of public 
attitudes, in the formation of a pro- 
gram of interpretation and interac- 
tion, an alert public relations com- 
mittee is a necessity. 

As an aid in your own public rela- 
tions efforts, the WEA will publish 
articles each month highlighting 
various phases of this essential area 
of teaching. In addition, the National 
School Public Relations Association, 
an NEA department, publishes “It 
Starts in the Classroom Newsletter”, 
“Trends”, and other useful materials. 
“Public Relations for America’s 
Schools,” the AASA’s 28th yearbook, 
is another valuable help. 

For assistance in the PR area, 
whether as ‘to techniques or mate- 
rials, remember your WEA. staff 
stands ready to assist you. 
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All segments of the population must be reached by a continuous program. . . 
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Progress is being made in salaries 
and in educational preparation among 
Wisconsin teachers. The final goal of 
every teacher should be a degree 


and there is 


a degree 


Waiting For You 


ORE than half of Wisconsin elementary teachers 
do not have a bachelor’s degree. 


This is reason for concern, but not alarm. Only a 
few years ago the ratio was one with, for every three 
without. The improved preparation is steady and 
encouraging. 


The increasing emphasis on better trained teachers 
is reflected in beginning salaries. The degree teacher 
starts at a salary almost $600 higher than the non-degree 
teacher. As the years pass, the monetary difference 
grows larger and larger. 


The degree is never complete assurance of excellent 
teaching, but it is visible proof of ability, exposure to 
learning and final academic success. The time is com- 
ing in Wisconsin when only degree-graduates will be 
permitted to teach. The progress in other states indi- 
cates that that time will be soon. Educators and inter- 
ested parents and citizens are leading the march toward 
better preparation for teachers. 


Another opportunity for teachers to work toward 
the waiting degree is offered by the ten Wisccnsin 
State Colleges this summer. There are workshops 
planned in special fields, courses in hundreds of areas, 
field trips, campus laboratory schools, laboratories, 
libraries and 7,500 fellow students beckoning to you. 


There are modern dormitories to house you and 
excellent cafeterias to feed you. Summer sports facili- 
ties are available on every campus for your relaxation 
in your free time. You may swim, hike, play tennis, or 
just sit under a shady campus tree. 

- Don’t fall behind as Wisconsin teachers move edu- 
cationally forward. Plan now to attend a Wisconsin 


State College summer session. Write to the Registrar 
at the college in which you are interested for a bulletin. 


Reach for the degree that is waiting for you. 





Whitewater 
June 18-July 27 


HE president and faculty at 

Wisconsin State College, White- 
water, want to extend a sincere wel- 
come to you to attend the 1956 sum- 
mer session. Courses are available 
for teachers wishing to meet certifi- 
cation requirements, complete re- 
quirements for a degree or to im- 
prove themselves in the salary 
schedule. Course work for both ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers as 
well as in business education will 
be offered. 


Of special interest to elementary 
teachers will be a Workshop in Ele- 
mentary Science under the direction 
of Lloyd Liedtke of the Whitewater 


College, Whitewater, for further 


information. 


Other features of the summer ses- 
sion are a series of professional con- 
ferences open to both on and off 
campus people. Following are the 
subjects to be discussed at the con- 
ferences: 

June 26—Is Our Teaching of Arithmetic 

Effective? 

July 10—Guidance Needs in the Ele- 

mentary School 


July 17—Recreation and Physical Edu- 
cation in the Elementary School 


Interesting and entertaining con- 
vocations, the weekly “Kaffee- 
Klatch,” and short educational and 
recreational field trips round out a 
program planned for both profes- 
sional improvement and relaxation. 
With over 65 courses from which to 








Pleasant library facilities are part of the material equip 


staff. The enrollment in this work- 
shop will be limited so teachers are 
urged to write to the Summer Ses- 
sion Director at Whitewater soon. 

Teachers wishing to qualify for a 
library certificate may take courses 
in Classification and Cataloging and 
Library Administration as well as 
Children’s literature this summer. 
Librarians are in heavy demand 
with many good positions available. 


An “Around the World” field trip 
will be sponsored by the college un- 
der the direction of Clay Daggett 
for from two to six credits this sum- 
mer during the months of July and 
August. Those who are interested in 
the field trip are requested to write 
to Mr. Daggett, Wisconsin State 
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make a choice, students may satisfy 
a wide variety of interests. 

For further information, please 
address your letter to: Dr. R. C. Wil- 
liams, President, or Dr. A. I. Win- 
ther, Director, Summer Session. 


La Crosse 


June 11-July 20 Undergraduate 
June 18-Aug. 10 Graduate 


WELL-ROUNDED program 
with opportunities for ideal 
classroom work and practice teach- 
ing, enrichment in especially planned 
programs, and recreation all make 
up the summer schedule at the Wis- 
consin State College, La Crosse. 


Courses at La Crosse are planned 
to meet the needs of Wisconsin 
teachers in rural, elementary and 
secondary schools as well as in the 
specialized field of physical educa- 
tion. A variety of courses including 
those in Art, Education, Literature, 
Geography, Social Sciences, His- 
tory, Music, Mathematics, Sciences, 
Speech and Physical Education will 
give the student a wide choice. 


Enrichment Days which have 
been so successful in the past will 
be continued with four scheduled 
for the 1956 Session: 


Week of June 18—The Presidential 
Election 

Week of June 25—Literature in Life 

Week of July 2—Science in Your Life 

Week of July 9—Enjoying Music 
Each of the programs will feature 
guest lecturers or artists. 

Special Workshop in the Social 
Studies will be conducted to help 
those teachers who have special 
problems in the field. Individual 
attention will be given to such mat- 
ters as developing units, selection 
of textbooks, supervision, teaching 
techniques and curriculum problems. 

A combined History-Geography 
Study of Current Affairs in Europe 
will be available to students thru re- 
lated courses in the two fields. The 
class in Current World History will 
concentrate on the social, religious, 
political and economic problems and 
the class in Geography will study 
the geographic setting in which the 
problems arise. 

Graduate Program in Physical 
Education will be inaugurated this 
summer with the session beginning 
on June 18 and ending on August 10. 
Further information may be secured 
by writing to the college for the spe- 
cial GRADUATE BULLETIN. 

Practice Teaching and Observa- 
tion play an important part in the 
summer program at La Crosse. Op- 
portunities for observation in rural 
and elementary education are avail- 
able also for practice teaching. Ac- 
tivities in the observation rooms will 
be coordinated with the workshop 
in social studies and with classes of 
the regular summer session. 

A Driver Education Course will 
be offered from June 11—June 22. 

The Second Post-Summer Session 
Geography Field Trip in the form 
of an extension course to southern 
and eastern parts of the United 
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States will be offered beginning July 
25. The three-week course will in- 
clude lectures, discussion and sight- 
seeing. Further information may, be 
secured by writing to the Geogra- 
phy Department. 

Cost for Summer Session — State 
fee — $35; Miscellaneous fee — $5; 
Graduation fee—$5. 

Inquiries Regarding the 1956 Ses- 
sion should be directed to Admis- 
sions Office, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, La Crosse. 


Stevens Point 
June 11-July 20 


ISCONSIN State College at 

Stevens Point will again be- 
come the educational center of at- 
tention for between 800 and 900 stu- 
dents for six weeks beginning June 
11. Most of the students will be 
teachers in service who are inter- 
ested in continuing progress toward 
an advanced diploma or degree. Last 
year 28 students were granted de- 
grees at the summer session com- 
mencement, 39 were granted three 
year diplomas and 37 were granted 
two year diplomas. In each situa- 
tion the graduate found himself eli- 
gible for a better teaching position. 
Many were able to increase their sal- 
aries sharply as a result of their new 
diplomas or degrees. The college at 
Stevens Point continues to concen- 
trate its attention in the summer 
school on meeting the specific needs 
of persons who want to improve 
their professional status. 

Central State’s popular field tour 
will take a bus load of students thru 
the Northwest this summer on a 
three weeks journey. Students will 
spend their first week on campus in 
preparation, then take the tour, and 
then return for two weeks of evalu- 
ation and culminating activities. A 
sheet giving the itinerary and other 
information is available from Robert 
Lewis. Credit in geography and edu- 
cation will be granted. 

Also of special interest this sum- 
mer is the conference on mental 
health to be arranged at a time to 
be announced. Participation in this 
conference will not be limited to 
summer session students. 

Bulletins giving complete details 
of the summer program will be avail- 
able from Dean Quincy Doudna, 
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Presidents of the colleges welcome you to their annual school 


equipped machine shops afford opportunities to develop teaching skills. 





Director of the Summer Session, 
some time in April. Bulletins will be 
sent to all students who were here 
either of the last two summers, and 
to anyone else on request. The prac- 
tice of early registration by mail to 
avoid long waiting on registration 
day will be continued. Instructions 
are to be found in the bulletin. 

For further information, write the 
Director of the Session or President 
William C. Hansen. 


Eau Claire 
June 11-July 20 


ISCONSIN State College at 

Eau Claire offers the student 
six weeks of delightful and enrich- 
ing experiences in a pleasant en- 
vironment. The program of studies 
is set-up to serve many purposes: 


1. Students wishing to begin college 

. work leading to degrees in Elemen- 
tary Education . . . in Secondary Educa- 
tion... in Liberal .‘rts. 

2. Students wishing to start college .. . 
work in many Pre-Professional fields. 

3. Elementary Teachers wishing to ob- 
tain work to apply on Professional Ad- 
vancement-work toward the degree. 

4. Rural Teachers desiring to meet cer- 
tification requirements for teaching in Wis- 
consin rural schools toward a two-year 
diploma. 

5. Secondary Teachers desiring special 
work in their major field or related areas. 

6. Emergency-Permits may be extended 
by taking approved courses. 

















Curious pupils make science teaching really fascinating. 


7. “Cultural Enrichment” . . . “Pure 
Enjoyment” . . . “Just because I want It” 
opportunities for those not concerned with 
credits and degrees. 

8. Advancement “Credit on Salary 
Schedules” may be satisfied in the broad 
offerings available. 

9. 1956 High School Graduates will 
find opportunities to get a start on their 
college educations . . . “A taste of col- 
lege work”! 

10. College Students in attendance on 
the Campus or from other schools may 
desire to use the summer session to adjust 
irregularities, to catch-up on work missed 
or to shorten the calendar time necessary 
for the completion of their regular pro- 
gram. 

11. Liberal Arts Graduates who wish to 
qualify for a permit to teach in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

12. Students wishing credit in Student 
Teaching not available during regular year. 
(The College gives priority for such to 
students completing a degree or diploma.) 

13. The Librarians Certificate can be 
obtained thru courses offered each sum- 
mer. 

14. An institute on Astronomy, spon- 
sored by the National Science Founda- 
tion, will be held from June 18 thru July 
13. It is open to a few well qualified 
teachers of high school science. 

15. Kindergarten Methods and a pro- 
gram to qualify for teaching in the kinder- 
garten is offered for a limited number. 

16. Courses in Driver Education will be 
offered to those who wish to obtain cer- 
tification. 

Cost of Summer Session: State fee 
$35; Student Activity fee $7.50; 
Room for entire session $30. 


Write Dr. Lester M. Emans, 
Director of Summer Session. 


River Falls 


June 18-July 27 


ECOGNIZING the continued 
great demand for teachers, offi- 
cials of the summer school program 
at River Falls have set up a program 
which will appeal to people with a 
wide range of interests. They are 
seeking more than ever before to 
make the experience at Rivers Falls 
an enriching and pleasant one in an- 
ticipation of a large enrollment of: 
1. Students who wish to shorten the 
time required to earn degrees and certifi- 
cates 


2. Teachers who wish to study and ob- 
serve recent educational developments 

3. Those persons with liberal arts de- 
grees who wish to qualify for teaching 
positions 

4. Teachers who wish to qualify in 
some area in which they do not have suffi- 
cient credit 

5. Teachers who need additional credit 
to renew their teaching certificates 

6. Recent high school graduates or per- 
sons returned from the service who wish 
to begin their college education immedi- 
ately 

7. Those persons in business and indus- 
try who wish to pursue special courses 
that will help them in their vocations. 


Special Features 


Drama Workshop. The drama 
workshop presents an opportunity 
for students to work on directing 
and technical problems of produc- 
tion, including scenery construction, 


A kindergarten is a child's first impression of school. 
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design, costumes, makeup and light- 
ing. 

Publications Workshop. Designed 
for those who are interested in ‘ad- 
vising school publications. This 
three-week workshop will afford an 
opportunity to solve problems in 
editing, makeup, printing, designing 
and organizing a school newspaper 
or annual. 


Art Education Workshop. This 
course is designed to help the 
teacher in better utilization of art 
media in the school program. Studies 
will be made of development levels 
in children to help select projects 
and materials for each level. 


Core Curriculum. The “Core” Cur- 
riculum, which is becoming increas- 
ingly popular at the elementary level 
and in junior high schools, will be 
taught as a workshop for three 
credits. 


Driver Education will be taught 
both on a full-time basis for two 
weeks and on a one-period basis for 
six weeks. This course qualifies the 
student to teach the course in high 
school. 


Campus Student Teaching will be 
available from nursery school thru 
junior high school levels. 


Other special offerings include the 
Curriculum Materials, Laboratory 
Kindergarten and Nursery School 
courses, Psycho-Educational Clinic. 


The seventh annual Coaches Clinic 
will be held on the campus June 
14-16, featuring nationally known 
leaders in football and basketball. 


Recreational and Cultural Offerings 


Cultural and recreational activities 
are offered along with educational 
opportunities at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege in River Falls. An outstanding 
group of artists has been engaged 
for the summer convocation series. 


The recreation program includes 
the annual boat excursion on the St. 
Croix and Mississippi Rivers, golf at 
the municipal course, swimming at 
either the college indoor pool or the 
municipal pool, weekly square danc- 
ing, tennis, volley ball and an all- 
school picnic. 


For further information write to 
Dr. L. G. Stone, Director, Division 
of Education and Summer Session, 
Wisconsin State College, River Falls. 
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Recreation is an 
essential part 
of every summer 
school session. 


Superior 


Begins June 18—Regular Six Weeks 
Session Ends July 27—Eight 
Weeks’ Graduate Session Ends 
Aug. 10 


OME 80 courses, including a 
field trip to Cuba, will be of- 
fered by Wisconsin State College at 
Superior during the summer of 1956. 


High calibre graduate and under- 
graduate study is available at this 
College which has a greater demand 
for its students than can be met. 


Teachers, liberal arts students and 
others find Superior’s cool summer 
climate a vacation land for study. 
Superior’s State College is virtually 
in the midst of Wisconsin’s colorful 
forest and lake country and at the 
same time, just across the bridge 
from Duluth, Minn., a metropolitan 
area of more than 100,000. 


Students may select from a variety 
of courses which include art, astron- 
omy, biology, chemistry, economics, 
education, English, geography, his- 
tory, journalism, Latin, library sci- 
ence, mathematics, music, physical 
education, physical science, physiol- 
ogy and hygiene, sociology, Spanish, 
speech and student -teaching. 


The trip to Cuba, August 2-23, 
will cover 5,000 miles and 14 states. 
It will carry two to three credits in 
geography. Professor Thorpe M. 
Langley is in charge. 


A Writer’s Workshop will be one 
of the summer session highlights for 
graduates and undergraduates. Two 
distinguished authors will be in resi- 
dence for the course which may be 
audited or taken for credit. 


One professional writer will lec- 
ture on creative and critical writing 
in poetry and in the field of fiction. 
The other, who will provide instruc- 
tion in the same course, will outline 
the writing of popular non-fiction 
and historical articles. 

Practice teaching and observation 
of youngsters from kindergarten thru 
the ninth grade is available at Supe- 
rior State College’s campus demon- 
stration school. 


Assembly programs featuring a 
number of fine artists will be pre- 
sented twice a week. Among those 
who will appear on the College stage 
are baritone Calvin Marsh, a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; pianist Piero Weiss; dancer 
Iris Mabry and her pianist-composer 
husband Ralph Gilbert; and lecturer 
Emil Lengyel, prominent writer on 
world affairs, who will speak on 
India and China. 


Superior’s State College has a 
well-planned recreational program 
each summer, including picnics, par- 
ties, teas and trips to nearby points 
of interest. 


The undergraduate session lasts 
six weeks and graduate study runs 
from six to eight weeks, depending 
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A beautiful campus . . . 


upon the choice or the need of the 
particular student. Courses for 
teacher training and in the arts and 
sciences are available. 

For further information write V. 
E. van Patter, director, Summer 
School, Wisconsin State College, 
Superior, for the summer school 
bulletin. 

@ 


Platteville 


June 11-July 20 


IGHTY-THREE courses, exclu- 

sive of special conferences, 
workshops and clinics have been 
scheduled for the Summer Session 
of 1956 at the Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Platteville. 


The summer session has been 
planned to meet the needs of ele- 
mentary, rural and secondary teach- 
ers. However, some specialized 
courses in agriculture and industrial 
arts have been included in the 
program. 


Special Courses 


Education of the Slow Learner— 
A course designed to enable the 
teacher to meet more adequately the 
needs of the slow learning child. Dr. 
Fred P. Roessel, the director of the 
workshop last year, will be the 
teacher. 


Education of the Mentally Gifted 
Child—A course designed to help 
the teacher meet the needs of men- 
tally gifted children. Dr. Roessel will 
teach the course. 
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Improvement of Reading Courses 
—Special emphasis will be placed 
upon reading with the following 
courses: Beginning Reading in the 
Primary Grades, Language Arts 
(Reading), Language Arts (Lan- 
guage and Spelling) and Remedial 
Reading. The regular staff will be 
supplemented by a prominent 
teacher and supervisor of reading. 

Teaching of the Social Studies in 
the Lower Grades and Teaching of 
Social Studies in the Upper Grades 
—Special emphasis will be placed 
upon the planning and teaching of 
social science subjects in the grades 
in these two courses which will be 
taught by a person of outstanding 
importance. 

First Aid and Safety—A practical 
course in first aid as recommended 
by county superintendents and the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Public School Supervision and Ad- 
ministration — A second course in 
supervision and administration. 


Seldom Offered Courses 

Included in the schedule are 14 
courses seldom offered during the 
summer session: Physical Education 
for the Elementary Teacher, Teach- 
ing of English in Upper Grades, 
History of Modern Russia, Audio- 
Visual Education, The Teaching of 
Elementary Science for the Elemen- 
tary and Rural Teacher, Soil and 
Water Conservation (for rural and 
elementary teachers ), Astronomy for 
the Teacher, Art History and Appre- 
ciation, School Library Activities, 
Guidance in the Elementary Grades, 
Remedial Reading, Pen Lettering, 
Adolescent Psychology and Home 
Management and Equipment. 


Workshop, Clinic, Conference 

A Clinic and Workshop in Teach- 
ing of Social Studies will be con- 
ducted under the direction of Dr. 
F. F. Gaither, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma. Dr. 
Gaither specialized for at least 15 
years in the teaching of social 
studies and was formerly Director 
of Training in the Laboratory School 
of the University of Oklahoma. 
Scheduled for five afternoons dur- 
ing the week of June 18-22 the 
clinic and workshop will be open to 
both elementary and high school 
teachers and will emphasize the cur- 
riculum and organization, planning 


and teaching of the social science 
subjects. 

A Workshop in General Physical 
Science will be offered for two cred- 
its in addition to the regular course 
in Physical Science Survey. 

An Industrial Arts Clinic, with all- 
day sessions, June 18-22, offers 
teachers in the field opportunity for 
additional training and development 
of new skills. 


Recreation 

Assembly programs scheduled for 
the summer include: Dr. Emil Leng- 
yel, outstanding lecturer; Iris Mabry 
and Ralph Gilbert, dance program; 
Charles Carshon, dramatic artist, 
Piero Weiss, pianist; and Calvin 
Marsh, baritone. A well rounded 
program of social events will also be 
available for all who desire to par- 
ticipate. 


Fees 

Summer Session fees include a $35 
state incidental fee and a $5 student 
activity assessment. 

For further information write to 
Dr. Milton Longhorn, Dean of Stu- 
dent Affairs, Registrar, for a summer 
session bulletin. 


Oshkosh 


June 18-July 27 


HE 1956 summer session at 

Oshkosh State College combines 
the classroom experiences with en- 
richment personnel from other col- 
leges and institutions. Special em- 
phasis will be made in the fields of 
Economics, Nature Study, Coopera- 
tive Marketing, Public Speaking, 
School Buildings and Physical Edu- 
cation thru resource experts from 
other schools. 





- @ boat trip—both are inviting. 
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The new gymnasium will be in 
use, and courses in plays and games 
and beginning and advanced swim- 
ming leading to the American Red 
Cross certificate will be given. Again 
two courses in Mental Health 
(which proved tremendously popu- 
lar last summer) will be offered by 
Miss Norton, psychologist for the 
Aurora Public Schools. A seminar in 
teaching which was initiated last 
summer by the late Elton Nelson of 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and which received immediate 
acclaim will be continued under the 
able leadership of Dr. D. L. Bow- 
man of our campus school. 

The annual popular picnic and 
mixer will be part of our regular 
summer session program. 

Write to Professor L. O. Tetzlaff, 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, 
for details of the 1956 summer ses- 
sion offerings. 


Stout 


June 25-August 3 (Summer Session) 
August 6-August 17 (Basic and Ad- 
vanced Driver Education) 


HE 5lst annual summer session 

of Stout State College will open 
with registration on Monday, June 
25. Specialized courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Education will 
be offered at both the undergradu- 
ate and graduate level. 

The program of courses will also 
include a broad choice of such Gen- 
eral Education areas as English, 
social science, science, psychology 
and speech. 


Home Economics 


The Division of Home Economics 
of Stout State College and the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation have arranged to bring to the 
campus two internationally -known 
educators. Dr. Paul Popenoe, 
founder and director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Family Relation- 
ships, and Roy E. Dickerson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Cincinnati So- 
cial Hygiene Society, will direct a 
one-week workshop on Family Re- 
lationships and Mental Health. This 
workshop will precede the regular 
summer session and will be held 
June 18-23. 

The workshop will include: 

1. Training in how to lead, counsel or 
instruct others in dealing with their per- 
sonal and family problems. 
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A variety of courses and activities provide for a wide choice of interests. 


2. Preparation for healthy and happy 
marriage and family life. 

3. Information on how to achieve 
greater happiness in marriage, with spe- 
cial reference to such matters as wise use 
of leisure time, developing creative com- 
radeship, achieving good sexual adjust- 
ment, understanding the differences in the 
psychology of men and women, mastering 
the techniques of homemaking, handling 
of finances and cultivating sound prac- 
tices of mental hygiene. 

4. The role of the school, the home and 
the church in the above areas. 

5. Use of selected reading lists, films 
and slides. 

6. Use of standard tests. 


This workshop will provide gen- 
eral orientation and specialized train- 
ing for school administrators, teach- 
ers, clergymen, guidance personnel 


and parents. Persons enrolling in 
this workshop may receive two cred- 
its on either the graduate or under- 
graduate level. 

During the regular six weeks sum- 
mer session, a full program of 
courses in all fields of Home Eco- 
nomics will be offered. Two special 
three-week courses, one in Millinery 
and the other in Teaching High 
School Food Classes in One Period, 
are also included. 


Industrial Education 

The Industrial Education Division 
of the college is calling special at- 
tention to two courses in this year’s 
summer session: 
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Several colleges feature extended field trips for enjoyment and for credit. 





Project Development: This work- 
shop offers actual laboratory expe- 
rience in the design and develop- 
ment of projects for industrial arts 
courses. Also stressed will be the 
philosophy and approach of modern 
industrial designers. Each _partici- 
pant will design and construct proj- 
ects in his own field of major inter- 
est. Facilities are also available to 
permit duplication and exchange of 
project drawings created in the 
workshop. 


Tool and Die Making: Students 
will become familiar with related 
technical information and the actual 
operations for single station cutting 
dies; drawing, expanding, non-cut- 
ting, assembling, progressive and 
finishing dies; and permanent molds. 
Each enrollee will plan and under- 
take layout work, methods of fabri- 
cation and machine tool operations. 

Among additional specialized 
courses of the Industrial Education 
Division are Drafting; Electricity 
and Radio; General Metal and Ma- 
chine Shop; Photography; Printing, 
Graphic Arts and Bookbinding; and 
Woodworking. 


Professional Courses 

Thru a cooperative arrangement 
between the college and the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, a representative group of ed- 
ucational leaders will be on campus 
thruout the summer session. They 
will join members of the regular fac- 
ulty to provide a variety of profes- 
sional offerings. 

Professional courses available in 
the summer session program will in- 
clude Administration, Administra- 
tion of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion, Audio-Visual Education, Con- 
ference Leading, Education Evalua- 
tion, Guidance, Philosophy of Mod- 
ern Education, Philosophy of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Prin- 
ciples of Supervision. 


Driver Education 

Driver Education, to be offered 
from August 6 to August 17, carries 
two semester credits. Both the basic 
unit (for those desiring certifica- 
tion) and the advanced unit (for 
those wishing additional training) 
are scheduled. These Driver Educa- 
tion courses are arranged thru a co- 
operative agreement with the Wis- 
consin Division of the American 
Automobile Association. Instruction 


is articulated with the certification 
requirements of the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education and the Wisconsin 
Motor Vehicle Department. Stout 
State College meets all requirements 
for the American Automobile Driver 
Training Certificate and that certifi- 
cate is awarded to each person com- 
pleting the course. Either the basic 
and advanced Driver Education 
units may be completed for either 
undergraduate or graduate credit. 


Summer Session Bulletin 
Write immediately to Dr. John A. 
Jarvis, Director of Summer Session, 
Stout State College, Menomonie, 
Wis. Your summer session bulletin 
is ready for you now. 
& 


Milwaukee 
June 18-July 27 


Undergraduate Courses 


VER 140 courses in undergrad- 

uate fields—Art, Music, Biology, 
Chemistry, Economics, Sociology, 
Education, Psycholegy, English, 
Foreign Languages, Geography, His- 
tory, Government, Mathematics, 
Physical Education, Physics and 
Speech. 


Graduate Program 

A wide variety of graduate courses 
in the fields of Art Education, Ele- 
mentary Education, Exceptional Ed- 
ucation, Music Education and Sec- 
ondary Education. 


Outdoor classwork 
is both pleasant 
and’ popular during 
the summer. 


Workshops for Teachers 

Workshops in Elementary Educa- 
tion, Cerebral Palsy, Deaf Educa- 
tion, Reading Clinic and School 
Administration, 


“The Clearing” 


Workshop with courses in paint- 
ing and the crafts to be offered at 
“The Clearing” which is located in 
Door County. Some scholarships are 
available. 


Chamber Music 


Teachers of music will be inter- 
ested in the Chamber Music Work- 
shop to be held at Marietta House, 
one of the college’s dormitories. 
Participants will gain first-hand ad- 
vice from one of the nation’s out- 
standing chamber music ensembles, 
which will also give a series of con- 
certs in conjunction with the project. 
Convocations 


An outstanding series of lecture 
and entertainment programs held on 
Thursday mornings, offering distin- 
guished speakers and artists. 


New Student Union 


The College’s new Student Union, 
which opened February 1 of this 
year, maintains food service, game 
rooms, a general lounge and cul- 
tural and social facilities for all 
students. 


For further information, write the 
Director of the Summer Session, Dr. 
A. A. Suppan, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Milwaukee 11. 
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Nicholas Nyaradi 


Robert St. John 


“Teacher Time” Will Deal With Professional Issues 


Beginning Tuesday, Mar. 13, the 
“Teacher Time” radio programs will fea- 
ture professional issues for the next six 
weekly broadcasts. Every Tuesday from 
4:00 to 4:30 P.M. over the Wisconsin 
State Radio Stations educators individu- 
ally and in panel discussions will consider 
topics of vital interest to all teachers of 
the state and to others concerned with the 
welfare of education. 

Mar. 13, “Teachers’ Salaries and Eco- 
nomic Trends” will be the timely subject 
discussed by A. Moldenhauer, superin- 
tendent of schools of Stoughton, and mem- 
ber of the WTCU board of directors, 
Richard A. Siggelkow, associate director 
of, the UW Teachers Placement Bureau, 
and Charles U. Frailey, WEA research 
director. The presentation will include 
facts and figures from the most recent 
NEA and WEA studies. 

Mar. 20, “Teachers Contracts” will be 
considered by Angus Rothwell, superin- 


tendent of schools of Manitowoc and past 
WEA president, Harriet M. Glattly, super- 
vising teacher of East Dane County, and 
LeRoy Peterson, UW professor of educa- 
tion. As this is contract time the panel 
will point out many factors about con- 
tracts which are of importance to every 
teacher. 

Mar. 27, “Teacher Recruitment” is the 
subject for Future Teachers to consider. 
On the college level Rose Pribil, state 
FTA president of Eau Claire, and Lester 
M. Emans, director of elementary educa- 
tion at Wisconsin State College, Eau 
Claire, will report the functions and ac- 
complishments of the college chapters of 
FTA as well as the importance of every- 
one to aid in the selection and encourage- 
ment of well qualified students to enter 
the profession. On the high school level 
the West Bend Future Teachers Club of 
West Bend High School and Fred Holt, 

(Turn to Page 32) 
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DO YOU HEAR “TEACHER TIME”? WHAT’S YOUR REACTION? 


Your answers to these questions will help to guide the planning for another 
year. Please check, and send the form to the Wisconsin Education Association, 


In each of the following questions, please check the appropriate space or spaces: 
Occasionally - 


At the time of broadcast 


Individual’s benefit alone 
Faculty group discussions 
School-and-community discussion groups 


. If you do not listen, what are the reasons? 
. Comments as to content, type of discussion group, suggested .changes: 


“TEACHER TIME” is broadcast by the Wisconsin State Stations on Tues- 
day afternoons from 4:00-4:30 o'clock. Watch the WEA Journal for further pro- 
gram information. Thanks for your cooperation! 
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By myself 
To recordings made 
at my school 
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Northeastern Educators 
Will Hear St. John, Mead 
and Nyaradi on Apr. 17 


Robert St. John, Margaret Mead, and 
Nicholas Nyaradi have been scheduled as 
headline speakers for the annual conven- 
tion of the Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association in Fond du Lac, Friday, 
Apr. 13, reports Mary Jane McDonald of 
Fond du Lac, president of the Association. 


Robert St. John, foreign correspondent 
and radio commentator, will address the 
association on the topic, “Malan’s Africa,” 
and Dr. Mead will discuss the subject, 
“Rearing Children for Change.” Dr. Nya- 
radi, a graduate of the University of Buda- 
pest and former Minister of Finance in 
Hungary until forced out by the Commu- 
nists, is professor of political science at 
Bradley University, Peoria, Ill. His sub- 
ject is “American Education at the Cross- 
roads.” 

During the afternoon 33 sectional pro- 
grams will provide teachers with the 
opportunity to discuss subject matter and 
procedures in their particular field of in- 
terest. In the Elementary Principals and 
Social Science sections, J. Martin Klotsche, 
president of Wisconsin State College, Mil- 
waukee, will be the principal speaker, and 
in the Administrators’ section, Lindley J. 
Stiles, dean of the UW School of Educa- 
tion, will discuss the topic, “With Pride 
and Humility.” 

The Delegate Assembly will meet dur- 
ing the luncheon period to elect officers 
and transact the annual business of the 
Association. 


Mathematics Teachers Will 
Hold Session in Milwaukee 


The National Council of Teachers of 


Mathematics will hold its 34th annual 
meeting in Milwaukee, Apr. 11-14. Among 
the principal speakers are William Brown- 
ell of the University of California; William 
L. Duren, Jr., of the University of Vir- 
ginia; Vincent Cushing of Armour Re- 
search Foundation, Chicago; and Rudolph 
E. Langer of the University of Wisconsin. 

Teachers may visit elementary and sec- 
ondary parochial and public schools in the 
Milwaukee area all day Wednesday and 
also Thursday morning. Interesting dem- 
onstrations and teaching techniques are 
being planned. 

This meeting is being sponsored by the 
mathematics teachers of the schools of 
Wisconsin. Every effort is being made to 
make the meeting stimulating and inter- 
esting to teachers from the primary grades 
thru college. Much time will be given to 
programs aimed at the improvement of 
teaching techniques. 

Margaret A. Striegl, 2247 N. 73rd St., 
Wauwatosa 13, Wis., is chairman of 
publicity. . 





Brookfield Organizes New 
Education Association 


The Brookfield Consolidated Education 
Association which includes the teachers in 
the new Brookfield High School and the 
teachers in the Joint Common School Dis- 
trict No. 1 was organized recently as a 
local unit of the WEA. John Faragher, a 
Junior High School teacher, was chosen 
the first president of the organization. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mooney of the High School was 
named vice president; Mrs. Hazel Erick- 


son of the Dixon School, recording secre- 
tary; and Betty McGoff of Leland School, 
corresponding secretary. The Executive 
Board was set up to include building 
representation. 


Wis. Home Economics Assn. 
Plans April Conference 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Home Economics Association has been 


scheduled for Apr. 13-14, at Dell View 
Inn, Lake Delton, Wis., reports Grace B. 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented with the hope you find this interesting and useful 























A 3-Dimension Moving Mural 


Here’s mobile idea adaptable for any grade or subject. 
It is something entire class can create and all have zest in doing. 


e After observing the sea, animals 
and plant life at first hand, class 
decided to make a mural. Back of 
room was covered with butcher 
paper, to height of 7 ft. 











Committees were busy planning, cutting, 
pasting, painting and studying about sea life. 


Animals were painted on butcher paper, 2 
sides cut out, stuffed with newspaper and 
stapled together. 2 strings 





All was in readiness to 
paint when suggestions 
came to make the fish 
move, to get into boxes 
and move animals on 
sticks thru top, to dress 
as divers, and so on. So 





FOR THIS IDEA 


we thank California 
class-room teacher 
FRANCES L. READ and 
THE SCHOOL ARTS 
Magazine, Worcester, Mass. 


were attached and tied to 
erasers. Then, thrown over 
16-gauge wire fastened with 
screw-eye to molding on one 
side of room. 


Erasers were thrown over 
wire stretched at other side 
of room. Then removed and 
strings attached to a rod. 








the moving mural grew. 

Soon, students were painting ocean blues and 
greens. Jellyfish, octopus and starfish were 
traveling near rocks and sand on the mural. 


Always Refreshing! 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 
—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it. 


Animals could be controlled 
30 ft. away. When controlled by one string, 
metal washer was tied to end of string and 
slipped over a tack to keep it in place. 


The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty | 








Barrett of the School of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Racine, who is president 
of the Association. 


Wis. Elem. School Leaders 
To Meet in Oshkosh, May 4—5 


The annual spring meeting of the Wis- 
consin Elementary School Principals Asso- 
ciation has been scheduled at the Wis- 
consin State College in Oshkosh on May 
4-5. At a recent meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association in Mil- 
waukee plans were made for the program. 
Howard Lee, principal of the Atwater 
School, Shorewood, is president of the 
organization, and Roger Bardwell, elemen- 
tary school principal at West Bend, is 
program chairman. 


No Ivory Tower for Some 
Wisconsin Educators 


It’s just not so—that educators sit in 
their “ivory towers” —and members of 
three men’s service clubs at Waukesha can 
prove it. Their organizations are simul- 
taneously being headed by members of the 
Waukesha city school system. 

R. G. Hein, the superintendent, heads 
the Rotarians; Clyde M. Shields, high 
school principal, presides over the Kiwanis 
chapter; and Robert Wheeler, high school 
science teacher, is president of the Lions 
club. 

Here, as in many Wisconsin communi- 
ties, participation of these and other school 
people in civic activities proves a mutual 
benefit to the schools and the areas they 
serve. 


“TEACHER TIME”... 

(Continued from Page 31) 
superintendent of schools, West Bend, will 
present a panel program featuring the ac- 
complishments of high school Future 
Teacher Clubs. 

Apr. 3, “Teaching as a Profession” is 
the topic to be considered by Lindley J. 
Stiles, dean of the UW School of Educa- 
tion. In view of the current interest in 
improving the profession this subject is 
very timely. 

Apr. 10, “Retirement and Social Se- 
curity” will be discussed by Ray Lilly- 
white, executive secretary of the State 
Teachers Retirement Board, Sidney Mil- 
ler of Federal Social Security, and H. C. 
Weinlick, WEA executive secretary. 

Apr. 17, “Teachers Working Together” 
is the topic for the final number of the 
series on the profession. Clarice Kline of 
Waukesha, WEA president, Ruth Strozin- 
sky of La Crosse, president of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, and S. Rus- 
sell Slade of Wausau, NEA director for 
Wisconsin, will report the functions and 
accomplishments of teachers working to- 
gether in their profession. 

On page 31 you will find a question- 
naire which we urge you to fill out and 
mail to the WEA office. It will provide 
evidence of the use which has been made 
of the broadcasts and will also serve as a 
guide to those who will plan the programs 
for next year, if there has been sufficient 
listener interest to warrant them. 
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Locals Committee Plans 
Meetings for Presidents 


Initial planning by the Locals Com- 
mittee in Milwaukee Feb. 4 has set” the 
framework for those popular “idea clear- 
ing houses,” the spring Locals Presidents 
Meetings. The series of nine sessions is 
scheduled between Apr. 9 and Apr. 24. 


Four general program areas have been 
outlined by the committee headed by 
Edith Luedke of West Allis. They include: 
highlights of reports on local association 
program planning and analysis of a typi- 
cal local constitution; an overview of 
methods for improving public relations; a 
progress report on OASI (social security ); 
and a general discussion and question 
period. 

Committee members urged each local 
president to reserve the date for the meet- 
ing in his district. Should the local presi- 
dent be unable to attend, he is urged to 
appoint a representative to replace him. 
The WEA will reimburse the local presi- 
dent, or his appointed representative, for 
necessary expenses incurred in attendance. 

As in the past, a dinner will begin the 
meetings at 6 p.m., after which the pro- 
gram will follow the outline above. An- 
nouncements of meetings will be mailed 
by Locals Committee members represent- 
ing the various districts, as listed below, 
giving specific data as to meeting places 
and dinner reservations. 

To assure your local receiving its invi- 
tation, please notify the WEA office imme- 
diately if there has been a change in the 
presidency of your association since the 
list was published in the December, 1955, 
Journal. 

Dates for the spring series of meetings 
and the district representatives are: 

Richland Center 
Doris Sabish 
Tomah 


Eau Claire 
Mrs. Olga Martin 
Fred Switzenberg 


Shell Lake 

Madison 

Apr. Wausau 

Malcolm Anderson 

Apr. Green Bay 
Eunice Rueppel 

Sea Seance aera inion Bie are Milwaukee 


Edith Luedke 


Apr. 
Apr. Rhinelander 
Elsie Chell 


Watertown Voc. and Adult 
School Has PR Program 


The Watertown Vocational and Adult 
School is conducting several outside activ- 
ities this year that give the school tremen- 
dous public support and creates consider- 
able good will and publicity for the school. 
The activities include an industrial basket- 
ball league, a Homemakers’ Club, a men’s 
chorus and a band. 
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The 10-team industrial basketball league 
offers young high school graduates an 
opportunity to continue their favorite sport 
as well as to keep in contact with the 
school. The 275 member Homemakers 
Club each year promotes a worthwhile 
commmnity project, one of which was the 
survey of abandoned ice boxes which were 
later collected and burned. The men’s 
chorus of 40 members and the band of 
40 members have made severa! public 
appearances in the city and surrounding 
area. 

Officials believe that the net result of 
this extra curricular program is an addi- 
tional public relations force of over 500 
people, all enthusiastically endorsing the 
school. 


Conference on School Health 
Scheduled at Platteville 


The annual Conference on School Health 
sponsored by the Wisconsin State Medical 
Society and the School Health Council 
has been scheduled for Thursday, Apt. 
12, 8:45 a.m. at Wisconsin State College, 
Platteville. The program is planned for 
teachers, administrators, parents, nurses, 
dentists, doctors and others interested in 
the growing child. 

[he general program in the morning 
and the panel sessions in the afternoon 
will consider the program of health for 
children. Chester O. Newlun, president of 
the College, is the conference chairman. 

Lunch will be served at the College. 





NAA 


Vacation 
on a budget in 


4 HAWAII! 


7 full days as low as $427 from 
Milwaukee via UNITED AIR LINES 


Beautiful, exotic Hawaii...and at a price 
you can afford! Choose from 8 interesting 
low-cost tours from 7 to 22 days. Prices in- 
clude Waikiki Hotel, sight seeing and round 
trip air fare. 

Graduate study courses in Hawaii. Com- 
plete summer schedule, June 27-Aug. 7. Write: 
Director of Summer Sessions, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. Fully accredited. 


we | 
UNITED AIR LINES 


Send for free folders 
or contact an authorized travel agent 


a eee 


UNITED AIR LINES i 
605 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send Free Hawaii vacation folder. | 


Name 








AAHPER Biennial Convention 
Expects 6,000 Delegates 


The 59th Biennial Convention of the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, to be held in 
Chicago, Mar. 25-29, is expected to attract 
more than 5,000 delegates and over 1,000 
high school, college and university stu- 
dents, according to Carl E.  Troester, 
AAHPER executive secretary. 

Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D., emeritus 
professor of physical education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
will be one of the principal speakers at 
the opening session. During the conven- 
tion NEA President J. Lester Buford will 
give an address on “The School Adminis- 
trator’s Viewpoint of Physical Education,” 


and Robert J. Havinghurst, professor of 
education, Committee on Human Devel- 
opment, University of Chicago, will be 
one of the general session speakers. 


One of the high spots of the convention 
will be an international relations section 
meeting devoted to the topic, “Health 
Education, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation in Action the World Over.” Repre- 
sentatives from the following foreign coun- 
tries will discuss the topic as it relates to 
their native lands: Iraq, Egypt, German, 
Finland, Scotland and Guatemala. 

A special showing of the AAHPER’s 
new film, “They Grow Up So Fast,” is 
scheduled. More than 100 commercial ex- 
hibits will be on display during the four- 
day meeting. 





"| know an easier way.... 














I just multiply 32 by 100 and then divide by 4. 
3200 — 4 = 800. I can do that in my head.” 


Pete has been brought up on GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC. He 
can think with numbers. His understanding of basic num- 
ber relationships enables him to do many computations 


mentally. 


Teachers find that children want to tell how to reason out a 
problem and are on their toes to apply common sense to 


computation in classrooms using 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


Revised Edition 
By Clark — Junge — Moser — Smith 


Wor.p Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
James W. Farrey, Wisconsin Representative 








Tall and Anderson Elected 
By Southern Association 


James F. Tall, curriculum coordinator 
for the Ft. Atkinson Public Schools, was 
elected second vice president of the 
Southern Wisconsin Education Association, 
and Mrs. Hannah Anderson, principal of 
the Central Elementary School of Stough- 
ton, was chosen to the Executive Com- 
mittee for a term of three years. Tall will 
automatically become president of the 
association for the school year 1958-59. 
Announcement of the result of the bal- 
loting by mail was made in advance of 
the 65th annual meeting of the group in 
Madison, Friday, Feb. 17. 

Douglas Brown, superintendent of 
schools at Portage and first vice president, 
will become president for 1956-57, suc- 
ceeding Sheridan Ellsworth, Walworth 
county superintendent of schools. Viola A. 
Norton, teacher at West High School in 
Madison, will move up to first vice presi- 
dent and will head the organization in 
1957-58. 

William Marsh, vice principal of Cen- 
tral High, Madison, will continue as sec- 
retary, and Charles H. Dorr, superintend- 
ent of schools at Milton, is treasurer. 

At the Delegate Assembly held at the 
Central High School, business of the asso- 
ciation was transacted and resolutions were 
adopted. Among the resolutions were the 
following: 

1. Endorsed the resolutions passed by 
the WEA Representative Assembly last 
November. 

2. Commended the 1955 state legisla- 
ture for its forward looking accomplish- 
ments dealing with education and urges 
the next legislature to consider favorably 
any legislation leading to the improvement 
of the educational program in Wisconsin 
schools. 

3. Complimented the State Department 
of Public Instruction on the high stand- 
ard of guidance and leadership it has 
afforded Wisconsin schools. 

4, Urged support of the NEA legisla- 
tive program and a study of improved 
methods of financing schools on a state 
and local level. 

5. Recommended that selected prospec- 
tive teacher recruitment be encouraged 
and that Future Teachers Associations 
under proper guidance be organized in 
every possible situation. 

6. Favored further study and_ action 
toward the development of TV facilities 
in the interest of education and public 
service. 

7. Acknowledged improvement in teach- 
ers salaries but recognized the need for 
further improvement and recommended 
that a continued study be made in this 
direction. 

In addition to the annual convention 
the association has a year-round activity 
in the publication of the SWEA School 
Scoop. During the past year four issues 
of 20,000 each have been distributed to 
the teachers and the lay public. The sub- 
jects have dealt with increasing enroll- 
ments, education as an investment, teacher 
education and the hiring of teachers. 


March 1956 
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State Radio Council Gives 
Up Bid for TV Channel 10 


The State Radio Council at its January 
meeting voted unanimously to withdraw 
its application for Channel 10 in Milwau- 
kee, the VHF outlet designated for edu- 
cational purposes. Withdrawal of the state 
leaves the Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
School as the sole educational agency seek- 
ing the channel. 


The Vocational and Adult School 
already has a closed circuit television labo- 
ratory in operation and its board has ear- 
marked about $100,000 for use in telecast- 
ing. In addition, The Fund for Adult 
Education has been holding $100,000 for 
use in setting up a Milwaukee educational 
TV station. 


The State Radio Council had applied 
for all the 12 educational television chan- 
nels which had been allotted to Wisconsin 
by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion after the 1953 legislature had directed 
the Council to take steps to insure the 
saving of the available educational chan- 
nels for the state. Due to the limited funds 
supplied by the legislature the State Radio 
Council has been able to operate only 
WHA-TV on experimental basis of 12 
hours per week. 


If the FCC grants Channel 10 to the 
Milwaukee Vocational and Adult School, 
William F. Rasche, director of the School, 
plans to begin telecasting educational pro- 
grams as soon as possible. 


Northwestern Schoolmasters 
Choose Lien for President 


Newly elected officers of the North- 
western Wisconsin Schoolmasters Club 
were named at the meeting of that organi- 
zation at Wisconsin State College in Eau 
Claire Feb. 8. Daryl K. Lien, Amery prin- 
cipal, was named president, succeeding 
D. J. Malone of Prescott. 


Clyde M. Miller, principal at Pepin, is 
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“Pye got Spring fever, too. Wish I 
could stand and stare out the win- 
dow.” 


(Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, Inc.) 
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the new vice-president of the organization, 
while Mrs. Iva Kessler, Wisconsin State 
College at Eau Claire, is secretary. 

Nearly 200 members of the organization 
heard H. C. Weinlick, executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin Education Association, 
discuss ‘the relationship of the teacher re- 
tirement system and social security. Dur- 
ing the same session, William C. Kahl, 
director of aids of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, outlined recent educational 
legislation which affected state aids. 

The closing evening session was high- 
lighted by an address by E. H. Kleinpell, 
president of the Wisconsin State College 


Wisconsin Council for Social 
Studies to Meet, May 5 


The Wisconsin Council for the Social 
Studies will hold its annual statewide 
meeting at the Memorial Union in Madi- 
son on Saturday, May 5, reports Beth 
Arveson of Wisconsin High School, Madi- 
son, secretary of the organization. Regis- 
tration will begin at 9:00 a.m. The April 
Journal will report the principal speakers 
for the general session and the luncheon 
program as well as the plan of sectional 
meetings. 

Bernice Scott of Sheboygan is president 
of the Council. 


at River Falls. 





Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 





“ONE CAN’T AFFORD 
TO BE WITHOUT IT” 





Brillion, Wis. 
Jan. 22, 1956 


Washington National Insurance Company 
Wisconsin Group Offices 

613-616 Gay Building 

Madison, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Randolph: 


I want to thank you for the promptness and courtesy in 
handling my claims during my recent illness. 


The cerebral embolism I suffered Dec. 21, 1954 left me 
unable to carry on my duties as a teacher, but thanks to the 
income protection plan carried with your Company, I 
received $1,300.00. 


I recommend the W E A-Washington National Group 
Insurance plans to all teachers because the cost of this pro- 
tection is so low one can’t afford to be without it. 

Yours sincerely, 


s/s CARL WOLF 
Carl Wolf 














“The cost of this protection 


is so low”, can you afford 
to be without it? 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
_ EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


For information, write: 


Wisconsin Group Offices 
613 Gay Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Education Assn. 
404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


































































of Special Interest to 
Wisconsin Teachers 


Three Separate Sessions 
of the 


University of Colorado 


CURRICULUM 
ad INSTRUCTION 
WORKSHOP 


for teachers, principals and supervisors 


JUNE 18-JULY 20 (5 hrs. credit) 
JULY 2—AUG. 10 (6 hrs. credit) 
JULY 23-AUG. 10 (3 hrs. credit) 


Study groups in many different cur- 
riculum fields; teaching problems; 
problems of teacher leadership and 
in-service growth; guidance; evalu- 
ation; music, arts and crafts, etc. 
Opportunity for each student to 
work along lines of his or her spe- 
cial needs and interests. 
Distinguished group of workshop leaders. 
Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
the scenic Rocky Mountain Region. 
For information write Harl Douglass, 
Director, College of Education, 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


115-K Hellems Bldg., Boulder. Colo. 















© SUMMER Opportunities 
e@ TEACHING Opportunities 
@ FOREIGN Opportunities 


e@ GRADUATE Opportunities 
@ NO AGENCY FEES for 
any positions listed in 





vacancies with salaries and 


job descriptions 
Superior U.S. and Foreign Teaching Jobs. 


portunities. The Crusade Journal gives 
you all the kev facts including salaries. 
Not just a directory. Highly recommended 
1000's of satisficd teachers. Not a teachers 
agency. No agency fee. Limi 
issucs only $150.¥early 
details. Satisfaction guaranteed. No obliga- 
tion. Write now. Don’t miss your chance, 
Teacher shortages still acute. Apply direct. 
Don't be left behind. This may be the 


most important decision in your life. 
Don't delay. Send quick. 
4 CALIFORNIA JAPAN 
FRANCE 
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ARABIA IANY STATES 
MONTANA MANY PLACES 


NEW JERSEY 
GERMANY 
A TEACHER fro 
4 OKLAHOMA writes: 
‘CONGRATULA. 
canna ! believe 
3 issurs SWER to one of the 
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Name & Title —__.__ 
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Not just a directory but actual 














Also selective Summer and Graduate Op. ¢ i 











Better Radio and TV Spring 
Conference Planned, Mar. 17 


The annual spring conference of the 
Wisconsin Association for Better Radio 
and Television will be held at the Univer- 
sity YMCA in Madison on Saturday, Mar. 
17, according to Mrs. John A. Beyer of 
Madison, conference chairman. Highlight 
of the program will be an address in the 
afternoon by Richard Hull, director of 
Station WOI and WOI-TV, Ames, Iowa, 
on “Educational Television—1956 National 
Picture.” 

Following registration at 8:30 a.m. the 
program beginning at 9:00 o'clock will 
feature panel discussion and reports. The 
results of the Look-Listen project will be 
presented by a panel headed by Miss Les- 
lie Spense. At 10 a.m. Charles E. Higbie, 
UW School of Journalism, will discuss the 
topic, “What I Look For in the News,” 
to be followed by Paul W. Gauger of the 
Speech Department dealing with drama 
on the radio and TV, and Mrs. Elliot H. 
Sweet, Verona, reviewing the children’s 
programs on the air. A forum of high 
school students will discuss, “What Youth 
Looks For.” A group of high school teach- 
ers will approach the general topic from 
the point of view of the teacher. Ethel 
Holt, Washington High School, Racine, 
Lloyd Besant, Central High School, Madi- 
son, and Sister M. Thomas More, Edge- 
wood Academy, Madison, will talk on the 
subject, “Learning What to Look For.” 

After the luncheon, Arthur D. Hasler of 
the University will be the moderator of 
a panel of foreign students of the Uni- 
versity on “Radio and Television Abroad.” 
The day’s program will conclude with the 
address by Mr. Hull. 

There will be a registration fee of $1 
for adults and 50¢ for high school students. 


Worachek Wins Judgment 
Against School District 


Frank J. Worachek, former supervising 
principal at Crivitz, was awarded a judg- 
ment of $3,400 against the Crivitz School 
District by Circuit Court Judge Arnold 
Murphy of Marinette in January. The case 
has been pending since 1951 when Mr. 
Worachek was officially hired by the 








school board at the close of the school 
year and was subsequently dismissed with- 
out cause by another board elected at the 
annual meeting in July. In rendering the 
decision the Judge said that “the summary 
discharge of the plaintiff was arbitrary, 
capricious and without justification.” 


Mr. Worachek has been in education in 
Wisconsin for 43 years and has been prin- 
cipal at Crivitz since 1936. He has also 
been county superintendent of schools of 
Kewaunee County and principal at Casco 
and Dunbar. 


ASCD Chooses Gilchrist 
To Succeed Mackenzie 


Robert S. Gilchrist, superintendent oi 
schools, University City, Mo., was elected 
president of the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development in « 
nation-wide ballot to succeed Gordon R 
Mackenzie, according to Executive Secre- 
tary George W. Denemark. Dr. Macken- 
zie, formerly a member of the faculty of 
the UW School of Education and director 
of the Wisconsin Cooperative Educationa! 
Program and now head of the Department 
of Curriculum and Teaching, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will auto- 
matically become vice president immedi- 
ately following the Association’s annual 
convention in New York City, Mar. 19-23. 


G. Robert Koopman, associate superin- 
tendent, Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, was chosen presi- 
dent-elect in the ballot and will become 
president in 1957. This is a new feature 
of the constitution which takes effect this 
year. 


Which Way Is Wisconsin 
Education Going? . 


The Wisconsin Conference on Educa- 
tion has prepared a pamphlet which con- 
tains some major recommendations de- 
veloped in the Wisconsin White House 
Report. The pamphlet is designed for use 
with lay citizens, and if you are interested 
in copies, contact the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence on Education, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 25 North, State Capitol, 
Madison 2. 








He’s the image of his father... 
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READY NOW! 
BEAUTIFUL NEW 1956 BOOKS 


Striking 1956 Revisions of Established Favorites 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY, by Kolevzon and Heine, for the junior high school grades. From 
home to the uttermost parts of the earth, including the Polar Regions. 


OUR ENVIRONMENT science series for grades 7, 8, and 9. Revised by Paul E. Smith and 
Gordon Van Hooft, to integrate and cap the science activities of Thurber’s' EXPLORING 
SCIENCE, grades 1-6 (1955). 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 1956, completely revised, rewritten, and reorgan- 
ized by William A. McClenaghan. This continues to be the national leader in its field. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD, revised by C. H. W. Pullen, Director of Second- 
ary Education, Pittsburgh. Particular attention has been paid to post-war developments 
throughout the world. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, revised by C. H. W. Pullen. This is far and away the 
most widely used textbook of citizenship in ninth grade. New materials on a score of 
subjects from human relations in business to the cold war and foreign aid. 


ALLYN AND BACON, Inc. «+ 








310 West Polk Street © Chicago 7 
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A series of 10 beautiful photographs printed in 
natural colors . . . stretches to 8 ft. width. It’s 
an informative teaching aid . . . it’s a handsome class- 
room decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, 
Highways to History. presents dramatic views of 
ten historically famous places in different parts of 
America. This display and Lesson Topics are going 
fast, so be sure to get your request in—today! 


We. 








| THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 

Mail to Greyhound Information Center, P. 0. Box 
815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your ‘Highways to History’’ 
display and one set of Lesson Topics. if additional 
Lesson Topics are desired, jot down how many: . 





related “Lesson Topics.” This 





: 8-page study of historic places takes 
sou class on tours of America’s best- 
loved shrines. Kit contains factual 
information on group tours by motor bus. 
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(not more than 15 sets to a classroom, please). * 
Nate 
Address... 3 


City & State... ~~ ST-3-56 


GREYHOUND. 
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WHO 


SWIPED MY 





OMEGA PENCIL 


I need that comfortable finger 
fitting pencil to grade papers. 
There is no other pencil to 
take it’s place. The points 
don’t snap off and marks are 
bright. TRY-REX writing 
pencils are best for my “little 
dears” too ... they really fit 
the fingers. 


Write for catalog folder. 


Made by 
RICHARD BEST PENCIL COMPANY, Inc. 
Springfield, New Jersey 


Distributed by: 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
School Equipment & Supplies 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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La Crosse State College 
Offers Summer Tour 


The Wisconsin State College, La Crosse, 
is planning its second annual field trip 
for credit. The tour which will include 
stops in Nebraska, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin as well as Cuba will 
begin on July 25 and end on Aug. 16. 

This tour which will carry three credits 
in geography will make special visits to 
points of interest including the Evange- 
line country, New Orleans and its French 
quarter, old Spanish forts along the Gulf 
Coast, Weeki Wachee Springs, the Over- 
sea Highway, Biscayne Bay, St. Augustine, 
Nashville and the home of Andrew Jack- 
son, and beautiful and exciting Cuba. 

The instructor for the course will be 
Harold Classen of the Geography Depart- 
ment. 


Chemistry Teachers Have 
Chance for Scholarships 


The Third Chemistry Institute, Rocky 
Mountain Session, operating under a grant 
from the National Science Foundation and 
with the cooperation of the Division of 
Chemical Education of the American 
Chemical Society will be held on the 
campus of Montana State College, July 
16 thru Aug. 17. This program is directed 
to small college and high school teachers 
of chemistry and 50 or more registrants 
from all parts of the country are expected. 

The major objectives of the Institute 
will be to improve the subject matter com- 
petence of teachers in chemistry, to 
strengthen the capacity of these teachers 
to motivate students to consider careers 
in chemistry, and to bring these teachers 
into personal contact with the highly pro- 
ductive scientists who make up the staff of 
the Institute with the view of stimulating 
interest and increasing their prestige pro- 
fessionally. 

Financial assistance to cover room, 
board, and fees will be given to at least 
50 applicants and additional funds to help 
cover normal living expenses and transpor- 
tation may also be awarded in amounts 
up to $250 or more. 

For further information and application 
blanks write to L. O. Binder, Jr., Director, 
Third Chemistry Institute, Rocky Moun- 
tain Session, Chemistry Department, Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman, Montana. 








“Information? If a man buys six 
dozen oranges at 30 cents a dozen, 
and sell them for...” 


(Reprinted by permission of Telebriefs and Mr. 
Bernhardt.) 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Richard A. Siggelkow, assistant profes- 
sor of education and associate director of 
the UW Teachers Placement Bureau, was 
appointed assistant dean of the UW School 
of Education by the University regents 
recently. His duties will include student 
personnel, recruitment and admission, 
guidance and advisory services, scholar- 
ships, cooperation with the offices of the 
Deans of Men and Women, student activ- 
ities, placement, and follow-up. He will 
begin his new duties July 1 

Chester W. Harris of the UW School 
of Education has been named editor of 
the third edition of the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research. This edition, due 
to be published in 1960, will bring to- 
gether the main findings of research schol- 
ars in education since the second edition, 
published in 1950. Dr. Harris states that 
the edition will cover as exhaustively as 
possible all the research areas in education 
from teacher education to learning theory. 

Rudolph Hanson, director of the Supe- 
rior Vocational School has been named 
president of the North Wisconsin School- 
masters Association, an organization of 
teachers in Upstate area which meets five 
times a year. 

The Watertown Chamber of Commerce 
chose James L. Bloor, a member of the 
Watertown High School faculty, as “Man 
of the Year.” Twice president of the 
Watertown Education Association, he was 
selected for the honor for his work with 
youth outside his position as a teacher. 








AROUND THE WORLD TOUR 
July and Aug. $1700 
all inclusive 


Write: C. Daggett, State College 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 
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| SELL VINTEX Sores 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

Illy known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 




















Through the use of the 1956 
IROQUOIS PHONICS SERIES 
by Eaton and James 
your pupils will learn to read 

¢ quickly 


e independently 
° confidently 


with meaning and enjoyment 
Write for pl 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
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Announcing 


EXPERIENCES 
WITH FOODS 


By L. Belle Pollard 





St. Louis Public Schools 


e Family-centered in approach 


® Nutrition, intelligent economic pur- 
chasing, good planning and the 
fundamental principles of cookery 
are all taught in connection with the 
three-meals-a-day plan 


Simple, interesting style 


® Development in cookbook follows 
main text—learning can be applied 
at once 


® Many kodachromes—abundant illus- 
trations—a lively text 


GINN AND COMPANY 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


HOLDEN'S “KOMET”—A liquid plastic prepara- 
tion which provides a quick and permanent 
method of repairing books. 


It will mend torn leaves and will repair loose 
pages and loose signatures. 


KOMET will also bind a number of sheets of 
paper together. 


With MYSTIK Brand Self-Stick Cloth Tape, you 
can give worn books new life easily, quickly, 
economically, and without mess, water or sticky 
fingers. 


Available in Black, Green, Red, Blue, Brown 
and Wine. 

BASE TAPE—lIt sticks to anything, but will not 
stick to your fingers. 


It has many uses—posting pictures and items 
on bulletin boards—window displays—holding 
drawings, signs, etc. 


Holden Patent 


Book Cover Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Have You Seen These Films? 


Mike Makes His Mark 


This is the newest NEA film which shows the 
change taking place in a boy from a potential 
delinquent to an interested student proud of his 
school and its activities. 


Freedom to Learn 


A teacher faces one of the greatest questions of 
our time, Freedom to Learn. Condemned for 
teaching controversial facts, she persuades her 
detractors to look at the facts. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s 


This is an accurate account of how children 
learn the 3 R’s. It shows that children can 
learn naturally and easily when they have a 
motive to learn. : 


What Greater Gift 


It dramatizes the teacher to show that today’s 
teacher needs professional preparation to ac- 
quire the understanding and skills essential to 
good teaching and a desire to teach. 


All these films are 16 mm., sound, color, 27 to 29 
minutes. You may have them rental free for show- 
ing in your community. All the WEA asks is that 
you pay the return postage. 


Wisconsin Education Association 


404 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Everything 
you have hoped for 


ta a seteuce sewed... 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


by Herman and Nina Schneider 


This basic series for grades 1-6 provides a complete 
five-point program: 1—A maximum of science ac- 
tivities; 2—Spiral development of science topics; 
3—Integration of science topics with other sub- 
jects; 4—A balanced selection from all branches 
of science; 5—Content determined by the needs of 
children. 


Learning by doing is the keynote of this fine series. 
Each of the six books comprises a complete, well- 
rounded year’s program. Beautifully illustrated. 


A Teachers Edition and a separate Teachers Guide 
are available for each book. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 
Representatives: M. L. Ward; David G. Bowen 
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A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


9th Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


Roth-Hobbs 1956 Copyright 


World History 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton-Roth 1956 Copyright 


f 


Out L lions 
CY ! Story 


American History 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


> Augspurger-McLemore 1956 Copyright 
Solving Our | 


Filn 


'N & DEMOCRACY 


Face, 





Social Problems 


SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS IN A DEMOCRACY 


Bossing- Martin 1956 Copyright 


Government 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Flick-Smith 1956 Copyright 


Write for free Presidents Wall Chart 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY ¢ PALO ALTO, CALIF. © ATLANTA, GA. ¢ DALLAS, TEXAS 























Protect those eyes with ... 


ALL AMERICAN 


ATHLETIC GLASSES Z 











Extra sturdy all-metal frame 


protect other 
. players 
Designed for 


rough treatment Safety prescription 


lenses with high 


Expansible, adjustable 
base curve 


“GLASS GARD’’* headband 


— _Bengons< 


Complete Laboratories SS 


Conveniently Located 
in Upper Midwest Cities 


Consult your eye doctor 
for further information 


Executive Offices * Minneapolis, Minn. 





a Ends covered to 




















NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
Write for 
SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 
APRIL 15th to NOVEMBER Ist 


U. S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of Madison 


4 Miles West of Mt. Horeb 
On Historic Military Highway 


THRILLING 


WISCONSIN'S 
UNDERGROUND WONDER 


OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 
Twenty-five Miles West of Madison 
BLUE MOUNDS +» WISCONSIN 


Recommended in A.A.A. publications. 
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Superior Students Sought 
Early by UW Engineers 


A long-range research program designed 
to discover at an early stage high school 
students of superior ability is being 
launched this year by the Engineering 
Experiment Station of the University of 
Wisconsin College of Engineering. 

In announcing the project recently Dean 
Kurt F. Wendt of the college, who is 
also director of the Experiment Station, 
emphasized that the program is long- 
range in scope, and its ultimate success 
depends on cooperation between the Uni- 
versity as a whole and the high schools, 
plus financial support from the state, from 
industry and from foundations. 


Dean Wendt said that the program is 
designed not only to discover high school 
students of superior ability for engineer- 
ing and science careers, but also to find 
young students of superior ability for the 
liberal arts and all professions. 

“The long-range goal of this program 
is to find, develop and conserve our most 
important natural and intellectual resource 
—gifted young men and women of superior 
intellectual ability—for national survival,” 
Dean Wendt said. 

One significant feature of the program 
is that there will now be developed in the 
University’s College of Engineering a cen- 
ter of information, advice, cooperation, 
and assistance for all high schools which 
wish to cooperate with the plan. 

Dean Wendt said the program must 
have as its initial period at least five years. 
It requires that length of time for the 
students who enter high school to gradu- 
ate as identified students and to matricu- 
late in college, he explained. 

Immediate objectives of the UW’s new 
search for Wisconsin’s “super-students” 
are: 

1. To develop methods and procedures 
for finding superior secondary school stu- 
dents in first year high school with poten- 
tial ability to become engineers or scien- 
tists; 

2. To guide and encourage the aca- 
demic development of all students identi- 
fied as superior or gifted in order that 
they can achieve the maximum in a course 
of study which will give them entrance 
to any undergraduate college or to any 
college of a university; and 

3. To assist identified superior or gifted 
students with counsel and finanical aid, 
if needed, until they complete a degree 
in the college of their choice. 

Methods now being surveyed in the pre- 
liminary phases of the project include 
programs: 

1. To evaluate the quality of training 
of the entering students in the College of 
Engineering; 

2. To establish methods and procedures 
to find, encourage, and guide superior stu- 
dents from their first year in high school 
to the college best suited to their needs; 

3. To develop a plan whereby the iden- 
tified superior students who need financial 
aid may be assured college training; and 

4. To share the methods and results of 
the research with all other University 
disciplines. 


March 1956 
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Watson Names Adkins New 
Curriculum Coordinator 


Arthur J. Adkins of Alva, Oklahoma, 
has been appointed Curriculum Coordi- 
nator for the State Department of Public 
Instruction by George E. Watson, State 
Superintendent. He succeeds the late Elton 
Nelson. 

He received his Bachelor’s degree at 
St. Cloud Teachers College, his Master’s 
degree from the University of Minnesota, 
ind will soon be awarded his doctorate 
from the last named institution. 

Mr. Adkins’ professional experience has 
been largely in teacher training and cur- 
riculum work. Besides working with guid- 
ince and curriculum for two years in the 
Minnesota schools, he worked for two 
summers as consultant for planning cur- 
riculum_ organization for the Campus 
Laboratory School at River Falls State 
College. He has taught graduate courses 
in curriculum at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

He served a four year stint in the 
United States Navy where he was an 
officer and connected with educational 
work. Mr. Adkins began his new job on 
March 1. 


Girl Scouts Seek Teachers 
For Summer Camp Positions 


A variety of positions in summer camps 
for Girl Scouts of America are open to 
teachers who have had experience in 
working with children. Salaries vary with 
the individual experience, qualifications 
and training. A basic pre-camp training 
session of about five days is provided for 
all staff members. 

Teachers interested in spending a sum- 
mer near home should call the office of 
the local Girl Scout Council while those 
preferring positions elsewhere should write 
to Fanchon Hamilton, Recruiting and Re- 
ferral Divison, Girl Scouts of the USA, 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Statistics for Educators 


Each month military establishments turn 
over $18 million worth of surplus prop- 
erty to schools, colleges and hospitals. 

* @ © 


There are 7,600 school districts in the 
United States today which operate no 
schools. 

Q o ° 

A worker in the United States today 
can turn out about six times as much 
as his great-grandfather 100 years ago. If 





“Why don’t they ever show Marilyn 
* Monroe movies at assembly?” 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


this ascending curve continues, his great- 
grandson 100 years from now will be able 
to produce in one seven-hour day all that 
a man produces in the present 40-hour 
week. 


More degrees were granted in Educa- 
tion (53,254) than in any other field dur- 
ing 1953-54. Engineering was second 
with 22,500 degrees. The figures include 
bachelor, masters, and Ph.D. degrees. 





























ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAM FOR 
ARITHMETIC 


Thirty-two colorful, 16-page booklets 
(8 booklets for each grade) covering 
a wide range of materials — number 
tricks, puzzles, number and word 
games, brain teasers, historical stories, 
short cuts, number problems integrated 
with science and social studies, etc. 
These booklets are designed to 
broaden the pupil's experience with 
numbers and make his study of arith- 
metic richer, more interesting, more 
dynamic. Sold only by the package, 
8 different books per package for 
each grade. 


Write for further details. 








Row, Petenson cond 


RIiO0OGE AVENUE 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











Wisconsin Student Records 


—— 


Postindex School Records 


THE PARKER COMPANY OF MADISON can supply you immediately with the latest school 
office equipment designed to make your work of keeping student records easier, more 
efficient, and more convenient. Our Wisconsin Student Records contain adequate space 
for academic standings, achievement tests, extra-curricular accomplishments, attendance, 
and family history. Our Postindex School Records provide an efficient method of record- 
ing health, dental care, and physical education records of the student. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


Over 55 Years of Service to Schools 


12 South Carroll Street a Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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DAUGHTERS ON 
AMERICAN REVOLT 
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FOR A VACATION WITH NO 
LIMIT ON PLEASURE —VISIT 


New Mexico 
The Land of Enchantment 


Here you will find more than a hundred 
thousand square miles of vacation play- 
ground. You'll thrill to the scenic and 
historic significance of nine National 
Monuments, and the majestic grandeur of 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park. You'll 
revel in the warm, sunny days and cool, 
restful nights... in the beauty of rugged, 
mountain scenery unsurpassed anywhere. 
In fact, nowhere can you find more color, 
more romantic legend, more history than 
in New Mexico! Bring your camera and 
take home a lasting record of your New 
Mexico vacation. 


The coupon will bring you our free, 
colorful booklet and maps pronto! 








Room 5680, State Capitol - Santa Fe, New Mexico 
PLEASE SEND FREE YOUR LITERATURE AND MAPS 





PLEASE PRINT 
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Institute on Slow Learner 
Planned at Appleton 


The Sixth Annual Institute on the Slow 
Learner will be held at the Morgan School 
in Appleton on Saturday, Apr. 28. Dr. 
Samuel Kirk, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will be the keynote 
speaker on this year’s institute theme, 
“The Family—Key to Community Serv- 
ices.” Workshops are scheduled for the 
afternoon program. 

The Annual Slow Learner Institute is 
a jointly sponsored concern of the Wis- 
consin Council for Retarded Children, Inc., 
and all state agencies dealing with the 
problem of mental retardation in the home, 
institutions, schools and the community. 
The purpose of the institute is to prima- 
rily reflect the immediate and long-range 
goals of the parent organizations and 
agencies concerned with mental deficiency. 
A further purpose is the development, pro- 
motion and sharing of ideas, techniques 
and research which will benefit the re- 
tarded individuals in Wisconsin. 

School administrators, school personnel 
and parents are invited to participate in 
this institute. 


U. S. Office of Education 
Requests 100% Increase 


The U. S. Office of Education is trying 
to do what no peace-time educational 
agency has succeeded in achieving before 
—increase its operating budget 100% in 
one year. Last year the Office of Educa- 
tion was given $3,050,000 for salaries and 
expenses. The 1957 budget requests 
$6,000,000. It is the boldest effort to 
strengthen the U. S. Office of Education 
since the former Commissioner Stude- 
baker’s post-war attempts to put new 
muscle on what he called “the limping 
Office of Education.” 

Commissioner Brownell wants the money 
to carry on research “on the pressing needs 
of American education.” These would in- 
clude studies on schoolhouse and teacher 
shortages, the retarded child, school’s re- 
sponsibility for juvenile delinquency, edu- 
cational needs of low-income families, and 
other studies. 

The budget calls for a 40% increase in 
the staff. 





“Richard is an only child — and its 
made him aggressive, rude, and self- 
ish. Bobby has brothers and sisters 
— and the competition at home has 
made him turn out the same way.” 


(Reprinted by permission of The Saturday Review 
and Mr. Corka.) 





TEACH IN GUAM 


Teachers wishing to teach in the Territory 
of Guam starting August 27, 1956, are invited 
to apply immediately. Qualified husbands and 
wives, or single men and women may be 
employed. Married women, unless husband is 
employed as a teacher, cannot be recruited. 
Qualifications: Minimum A.B.; prefer 2 years 
of experience; must sign two-year contract; 
housing, including utilities, except telephone, 
furnished at reasonable rate; transportation to 
and from place of recruitment and shipping 
of some household goods at government 
expense. 

School system with approximately 12,000 
pupils, plus a two-year college. Elementary 
and high school positions open. In_ high 
school, particularly, Industrial Arts, Instru- 
mental Music, Fine Arts, Girls Health and 
Physical Education, and Commercial teachers 
are needed. 

Please send: 

(1) Official transcript of credits 

(2) Official college credentials and recom- 

mendations 

(3) Small recent photograph 

For further information write: 
Dr. John S. Haitema, Director of Education, 
Department of Education, Agana, 
Guam, M. I. 





——TEACHERS WANTED— 
In MEXICO 


Not to teach, but to enjoy a real 
summer vacation at very low cost. 
College Credit, lots of fun and com- 
ae 
TWO SESSIONS 
July 12—July 27 and July 26—Aug. 25 
Write for free folder today 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


1514 E. Central-A, Wichita, Kansas 





Also ask about our 
AIR CRUISE TO CUBA, PANAMA 
AND PERU 











University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 
Duluth 5, Minnesota 





COACHES and MEN TEACHERS 


Summer Employment as counselors in 

an established private boys’ camp in 

northern Wisconsin. Excellent modern 

facilities and equipment. Good salaries. 

Wonderful food. 

Contact: Camp Mohawk, 2140 South 87th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





WANTED WANTED 


Subscription representatives for full time 
or summer. Give age, selling experience, 


if any; references; send snapshot. Write 


Grade Teacher Darien, Conn. 














HELP WANTED 


Male counselors in summer camp for boys 
in northern Wisconsin. June 26—Aug. 26. 
Teachers or older college students. Apply 
to Mr. Lou Rosenblum, 881 E. Lake Forest 
Ave., Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
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Hear and See 


These new films have been reviewed by 
teacher committees under the direction of 
Walter Wittich, Director of Visual Instruc- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin. They 
are available thru the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction or other film rental libraries or 
may be purchased from your specialists. 








Emancipation Proclamation (You Are 
There Series) (Sound; B&W; 27 min.; 
$3.50; Use: Soc. St., J; U. S. Hist., S, C; 
Clubs, A) 


Gives an on-the-spot report of that day 
in Jan. 1863, when President Lincoln 
signed the controversial Emancipation 
Proclamation. Allows one to eavesdrop as 
Rev. Sunderland, Chaplain of the Senate, 
urges Lincoln to sign it. Takes one to the 
South to interview Southern plantation 
owners and Union Army members, and 
then back North to interview others in- 
cluding Seward. Shows Lincoln signing 
the proclamation. (YA) 


Drive Your Bike (Sound; B&W; 11 min.; 
$1.75; Use: Safety, I, J) 


Introduces a new approach to bicycle 
safety by encouraging boys and girls to 
“drive” their bikes. Suggests that, in addi- 
tion to preserving life and limb, “driving” 
your bike is an opportunity to learn and 
practice the “rules of the road” which will 
be so important in driving an automobile 
in a few years. (Sullivan) 


Getting What You’re After (Who Do You 
Think Series) (Sound; B&W; 4 min.; 
$1.25; Use: Citizenship, J; Guid., J, S) 


/ 

Invites discussion of whether, in busi- 
ness competition, one’s standards of fair 
play should be lowered. Revolves around 
two girls who seek the same job. Shows 
one girl who has already applied for the 
position and is reasonably sure of getting 
it lessening her chances by telling another 
that applications are still being accepted. 
Question her “softness” and asks the 
audience to judge. (McGraw-Hill) 


Enameling on Copper (Sound; Color; 11 
min.; $3.00; Use: Art, I, J, S, C; 
Teach., C) 


Gives detailed instructions on how to 
make such items as earrings, plaques, 
pendants and dishes by enameling on 
copper. Includes making a design, prepar- 
ing the copper, putting on the enamel and 
firing. (Lobett) 


Farmer of Tomorrow (Sound; Color; 30 
min.; $1.50; Use: Agric., J, S; Clubs, A) 


Dramatizes the part the Future Farmers 
of America plays in the lives of its many 
members and former members. 


First Flight of the Wright Brothers (You 
Are There Series) (Sound; B&W; 
27 min.; $3.50; Use: Aero., J, S; U. S. 
Hist., S; Clubs, A) 


Takes one to Kitty Hawk, N. C., on 
Dec. 17, 1903, ana allows him to be 
present at the first flight of the Wright 
Brothers’ airplane. (YA) 
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For a wonderful time reading 


For a wonderful time teaching 


Parades 


GRAY - MONROE 
ARTLEY - ARBUTHNOT 





New Basic Reader for first semester, seventh grade* 


Dramatically illustrated . . . “‘grown-up’’. . . alive, 
PARADES heralds the advance of The New Basic Readers 
into the upper grades, and promises seventh-graders and 
their teachers a new day in reading. 

Free on request: a 24-page booklet in full color, with sample selections from 
PARADES. Ask for #497. 


*Teacher’s Edition and Think-and-Do Book will be available in September; 
More Parades, Book 7/2, in January 1957. : 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicagoil - AtlantaS -« Dallas2 + PaloAlto «+ New York 10... 
REPRESENTATIVES: O. Ritzenthaler, W. C. Bredahl, J. H. Cummings, R. C. Manatt, L. Risteen 
Miss Lovise Gersbacher, Consultant 

















‘IN 
FRANCE, 
TRAVEL 


THE 
RIGHT 
WAY... 





= 
THE RAIL WAY 


Completely in the French tradition of gracious living 


.. the French National Railroads reflect the most 
luxurious means of travel throughout Europe 
.. speedy trains, safe and comfortable. 


Dining cars en route, and “Buffets 
Gastronomiques” in principal French National 
Railroad Stations serve outstanding 

regional foods and wines. 





Reservations can be made, confirmed and actual tickets 
issued at any of our four offices or your travel agent. 
1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 

323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. * 6030 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, ca 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. W-2 








’ 
Its Fun Please send me free Nome 
on on j the new anes Address 
booklet ‘France. City State 
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VACATION 


WITHA 


PURPOSE 








for 
Undergraduate, 
Graduate and 
Professional 
Students 

















MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


1956 
SUMMER SESSION 


Outstanding Curriculum 
and Faculty 
Interesting courses 
Outstanding guest lecturers 
Practical education conferences 
Special institutes 
W orkshops 
Vocational Guidance Center 
Jesuit spiritual training 


Two Sessions to 
Choose From 
Regular—June 18—July 27 
Long—June 4—July 27 
(Prior Enrollment Required) 


Courses Available in 
These Fields 

Business Administration 

Liberal Arts 

Journalism 

Nursing 

Speech 

College Preparatory Skills 


You'll Like Milwaukee 


For moderate summer climate 

. relaxing near beautiful Lake 
Michigan shores . . . numerous 
cultural, social and recreational 
advantages open for your en- 
joyment. 


Special Spiritual Housing 
. and vocational facilities 
maintained for Sisters. 


VACATION with a 
PURPOSE at MARQUETTE 
ENROLL TODAY!! 





_-~>4 Information and bulletins given 
gladly Write Director of Admissions 


\_.| MARQUETTE 
~~ STUNIVERSITY 


~ —~4 1129 W WISCONSIN AVENUE 
~] MILWAUKEE 3) WISCONSIN 




















Recess Time 
Youth Ought to Know 


Professor: “How does the moon affect 
the tide?” 
Student: “It doesn’t. Only the untied.” 
* & @ 


Perfect Condition 
Jones: “I haven’t spent a cent on re- 
pairs for my car since I’ve had it.’ 


Smith: “So the garage man who did 
your repairs tells me.” 
* & © 
Potluck 
Host: “It’s beginning to rain; you'd bet- 


ter stay for dinner.” 

Thoughtless: “Oh, thanks very much, 
but it’s not bad enough for that.’ 

o°*@ @ 

Life with Father 

Nettie: “This is my daddy’s den. Does 
your Daddy have a den too?” 

Betty: “No, he growls all 
house.” 


over the 


se © 


Historians tell us that women used cos- 
metics in the Middle Ages. For that mat- 
ter, women in the middle ages still use 
them. 

* 2 © 


Reasonable Advice 
Wife (trying on hats): 
this turned down, dear?” 
Husband: “How much is it?” 
Wife: “Twenty-five dollars.” 
Husband: “Yes, turn it down.” 
* 2 @& 


“Do you like 


Privileged for a Day 
“Tomorrow is Dad’s 

shall we do for him?” 
“We might let him have his car for a 


KS 
change. 


birthday. What 


* * 8 


Day Dreams 
“My wife tells me that almost every 
night she dreams she’s married to a mil- 
lionaire.” 
“You're lucky. Mine thinks that in the 
daytime.” 
* & 8 
If Little Red Riring Hood lived today 
The modern girl would scorn her. 
She only had to meet one wolf, 
Not one on every corner. 
* & © 
It’s Easier 
Boss: “I always pay my income tax all 
at once.” 
Secretary: “But you're allowed to pay it 
quarterly.” 
Boss: “I know, but my heart can’t stand 
it four times a year.” 
* & & 
Had It Coming 
“Why is it,” asked the angry customer, 
“TI never get what I ask for in this store?” 
“Perhaps madam,” replied the clerk, “we 
are too polite.” 
* ¢ ¢ 
Kitty, Kitty 
Jane: “I just got back from the beauty 
parlor. I was there two whole hours.” 
Jean: “It’s too bad you stayed so long 
and didn’t get waited on.” 











ae 


Olson's Pow. Tours present 
the most complete program of 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE ‘ours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class 
only $1395 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1595 up. Don’t delay. Write 
ay for fol ers CS-56. 


1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
‘ or your local 
LSONS 



















travel agent. 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-P, Chi- 
cago 26, Ill. 








European Circle Tour 
Personally escorted 


June 18 to Aug. 24, 1956 
Portugal-Spain-France-lItaly- 
Austria-Switzerland—Germany- 
Holland-Belgium-England 
Tourist airfare $1495.00 from 
New York 
Alexander Kacser Travel Bureau 


1604 W. Vliet St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tel. WEat 3-5414 


Film preview at Mitchell Field Airport, 
Milwaukee, March 22, 1956—8:00 P.M. 


EUROPE 


20 Countries, 75 Days Abroad 
By air, all expenses, $1260 (NY) 


Europe for Young Adults 
255 Sequoia, Pasadena, California 























GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 

The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 2— 
August 11, courses in art, folklore, geog- 
raphy, history, language and literature. $225 
covers tuition, board and room. Write Prof. 
Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 





Perry Travel Service 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send me 
(] Suggestions for Summer Travel 
() Folders on tours to __- 


NG@Me ...2.2.5.- Bere Sa eron: te = 

Street ___- oe “Phone eh a oe 

City & State ____ ae See eee 
March 1956 
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YOURS .. . for the Asking 


Journal’s advertisers offer very down-to- 
earth ideas for the teacher who looks” for 
them. Some of our advertisers offer mate- 
rial for which you must write. To obtain 
the material quickly write directly to the 
advertiser. If you use the convenient cou- 
pon for ordering several items, your name 
will be passed on to the advertisers, who 
will send you the material. 


92. New Mexico, The Land of Enchant- 
ment. A colorful, new 32-page booklet, 
about the historic and scenic attractions 
in New Mexico. Also included are a full 
color “Historical Trails” Map and the offi- 
cial 1956 New Mexico State Highway 
Map. 


93. Teacher’s Kit on Railroad Transporta- 
tion. A set of teaching aids including 56 
photo-reproductions. One copy only per 
inservice teacher not previously supplied. 
(Association of American Railroads) 


94. 1956 Summer Session Bulletin. Com- 
plete information concerning graduate and 
undergraduate courses offered during two 
sessions as well as special recreation pro- 
gram including concerts, plays, lectures, 
etc. (University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Also special courses offered at Du- 


luth branch.) 


1. Posture Posters—set of 7 designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of posture and to assist teachers in 
maintaining healthful posture. (American 
Seating Co.) 


10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers) 

12. Free Sample of Vinetex dish cloth 
with details of a money-making plan 
which school clubs have used for many 
years. (Vine Associates) 


49. Highways to History. A new wall 
mural 8 feet wide, in full color, showing 
beautiful photographs of ten historically 
famous places in America. Includes an 
8-page lesson topics, which takes your 
class on tours to America’s best-loved 


shrines. If additional lesson topics are de- 
sired, jot down the number you need— 
not more than 15 to a classroom, please. 
(Greyhound Lines) 


52. Leathercraft Catalog. A 66-page cata- 
log of materials and equipment used in 
the making of purses, bill-folds, belts and 
other personal and household products. 


(Tandy Leather Co.) 


54. Europe in 1956 consists of colorful 
folders on 46-51 days, 8-country itinerary 
and costs of tours offered by Olson Travel 
Organization and Olson’s Campus Tours, 
from March through September. Tour cost 
$1,385 and up. 


65. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders. Con- 
tain itineraries of Hawaiian vacation plan- 
ning. For educators only. (United Air 
Lines) 


66. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder out- 
lines classroom materials available with- 
out charge. (United Air Lines) 


67. California Air Vacation Felders detail 
low cost tours available. (United Air Lines) 
70. Treasure Trails. A new magainze for 
children. Stories, puzzles, games, etc. in- 
cluded in sample copy. Also a separate 
reproduction of original manuscript of The 
Children’s Hour in Longfellow’s hand- 
writing. Full information on the new 16 
volume collection of stories and poems, 
The Children’s Hour, will be included. 
(Spencer Press, Inc.) 


90. France. This 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illus- 
trations by well-known French artists, as 
well as beautiful photographs contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads) 


63. An Effective Resume Form to show 
teachers the right way to put their “best 
foot forward” when applying for a new 
teaching position. Includes hints for writ- 
ing the Covering Letter which brings the 
best results. (Advancement and Placement 
Institute) 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Available in 
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only 
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The Better the Tools 
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CRAYOLA® . . . ARTISTA® Water Colors 
. . . ARTISTA® Tempera . . . GENIE® 
HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® Powder 
Paint . . . CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
. . « SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU- 
SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 
Products produce superior work because 
they are superior products. Laboratory- 
tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. 


in Wisconsin is 
Robert M. Humphrey 











Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


| ALL CRAFTS 


FREE TWO COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 122 paces 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 

LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU- 
| TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU 
| FAST SERVICE. 


FREE Interesting Color Film, available in all 
48 states, for use in your classroom, free on re- 
| quest. Write for reservation. 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, Home Office: 
Box 791-TT Fort Worth, Texas 
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Secondary st a 
Textbooks 


Mathematics 








New Third Edition 
ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


Stein 

MATHEMATICS 

FOR EVERYDAY LIVING 
Leonhardy, Ely 

DYNAMIC PLANE GEOMETRY 


and 
DYNAMIC SOLID GEOMETRY 


Skolnik, Hartley 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


Second Edition 
Weeks, Funkhouser 





Science 


SCIENCE 
IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


Obourn, Heiss, Montgomery 


PHYSICS 

A BASIC SCIENCE 

Third Edition 

Burns, Verwiebe, Hazel, Van Hooft 


CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Third Edition 
Hogg, Alley, Bickel 


EARTH SCIENCE 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


Namowitz, Stone 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Hogg, Cross, Little 








Social Studies 








THIS OUR NATION 


Second Edition 
Bining, Martin, Wolf 


THIS OUR WORLD 
Third Edition 


Bining, Shryock, Wolf 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
Fifth Edition 

Muthard, Hastings, Gosnell 








Van Hostiard. 


120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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LATEST BOOKS 


The New Teacher Comes to School 
Review by Ella Hanawalt 


In The New Teacher Comes to School 
Glen G. Eye and Willard R. Lane give 
promise of restoring faith to any pessimist 
who may have concluded that there is 
nothing new under the educational sun. 
In this book the authors present a much- 
needed systematic study of a problem 
which heretofore has stimulated consider- 
able spontaneous discussion but no well- 
structured presentation. The approach is 
new in that it does not offer mere opin- 
ion. It is based, instead, upon sound re- 
search into the nature of the problems 
involved in the induction of new teachers 
into our schools and into techniques by 
which satisfactory induction can be 
achieved. 

The text has many features which will 
commend it to those who have an inter- 
est in American education. It is timely, 
appearing when the shortage of teachers 
is so critical that we need to encourage 
and retain prepared teachers as much as 
we need to recruit and prepare prospec- 
tive teachers. 

It is addressed to all individuals and 
groups who in any manner affect the suc- 
cess of a teacher in adjusting in a new 
situation. Special sections and, in some 
instances, entire chapters are addressed to 
responsible persons: to college adminis- 
trators and instructors who have directed 
the preparation of the new teacher, to the 
superintendent, principal and_ teachers 
with whom the new teacher must work, 
to school board members, to parents, to 
community leaders, in a limited degree 
to high school pupils, and finally to the 
new teacher himself. 

The book emphasizes cooperation. In 
chapter after chapter it points out definite 
ways in which individuals and agencies 
may cooperate to secure maximum effec- 
tiveness in the work of the teacher new 
to the situation. 

The New Teacher Comes to School is 
“must” reading, not merely for the new 
teacher himself, but for all of us who are 
concerned about the education of Ameri- 
can youth. 

Harper and Brothers, $4.50 


Social Foundations of Education 


The authors of Social Foundations of 
Education have selected materials from 
the fields of sociology, cultural anthropol- 
ogy, economics and political and social 
theory, as well as social psychology and 
educational psychology, and focused them 
upon the significant issues and problems 
of education. The many selections provide 
the educator with a broad foundation on 
which to build an educational structure. 

The table of contents is indicative of 
the broad scope of subject matter. Part I 
deals with the School as a Social Institu- 
tion; Part II, The School and the Struc- 
ture of the Community; Part III, American 
Ideals and Conflicts and the Social Func- 
tion of the School; Part IV, Social Aspects 
of School Organization and Pedagogical 
Method; and Part V, Social Aspects of 





TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliableand 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
generations, 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 
















25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





"1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





CLINTON | 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 

Enroll now. 
Member N.A.T.A.—36th Year 














TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Colorado Education Association 
Excellent coverage in Colorado 
Professional Service Low Cost 

Enroll Now 
1605 Penn 


Dept. 16 
DENVER 3, COLORADO 

















TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson 
Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


The opportunities for teachers are so great through- 
out the country that unusual positions for advancement 
are available for those who are registered with us. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 





4 lj FF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Montana 
Member N.A.T.A. 
ALASKA, HAWAII, all the WEST 
Opportunities unlimited. 
Western Certification Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 
41 Years Placement Service 





LOOKING for a change of scene, 
maybe? Then consult 
Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 








WASHINGTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific Northwest 
where opportunities are unlimited. Let us 
send you particulars. 


3141 ARCADE BLDG., SEATTLE 1, WASH. 








THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 





ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 

MEMBER NATA 
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the Teaching Profession. More than 100 
readings are included among them being 
portions of the history making decision 
of the Supreme Court on the issue of seg- 
regation. William O. Stanley, B. Othanel 
Smith and Archibald W. Anderson, all of 
the University of Illinois, and Kenneth D. 
Benne of Boston University are the 
authors. 


The Dryden Press, Inc., 31 West 54th St., 
New York 19, N. Y., 1956, $5.90 
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A COMPLETE HEALTH PROGRAM 


"ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


GRADES 1-8 





Jones ® Maloney ® Morgan ® Landis ® Shaw 


GOOD HEALTH KNOWLEDGE 


DEVELOPS | GOOD HEALTH ATTITUDES 


A balanced program of physical, mental, 
emotional, and social health 


a/ Assured readability at each grade level 
4/ Develops positive mental attitudes 


Contains a built-in program of games 
and stunts 


Write for free health wall chart 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS RIVER FOREST, ILL. 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY © PALO ALTO, CALIF. © ATLANTA, GA. e DALLAS, TEXAS 











4ippincott NEW in 1956 es YOUTH 
textbooks 


FACES AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


by Leo J. Alilunas and J. Woodrow Sayre—Edited by Stanley E. Dimond 





.. @ new problem in democracy text for the high school grades. 
YOUTH FACES AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP presents a balanced ac- 
count of the past and present social, political, and economic 
problems and their role in shaping the future of democracy. 


SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING 


Second Edition 


by Victor C. Smith—Katherine Clarke—Barbara Henderson—W. E. Jones 
. this new revision of the SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING 
Series, Grades 1-9 includes new science principles and concepts, 
functional new illustrations, newly-designed activities, and a gen- 
eral expansion of important science material. Teachers’ Manuals 
completely rewritten and revised. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by John V. Gordon, Madison 


ADOSSSSSSHSSSHSSHSHHSHHOGSSHSHHSHHSHHHHHHHHHSHHHHHHSHSHHOOHOSOSES 
CHOSSSSSSSHSSSHSHSSHSSSSSSHSHSSHOSSHSSHOHSSHSHSHSHOHSHSHSHSSHHSHSSHSHHOSHHSHSEOESE 


HICAGO e PHILADELPHIA ® ATLANTA e DALLAS ‘e TORONT 
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comments 
from the 
office 


Vote for the Amendment 


@ Voters will have an important and far-reaching deci- 
sion to make in the spring election, April 3. At that 
time one of the proposed amendments to the Wiscon- 
sin Constitution to be voted upon is to change Article 
IV, section 26, in order to permit the legislature to 
increase pensions of retired teachers, if economic con- 
ditions warrant it. As Article [V now reads the legis- 
lature is prohibited from granting “any extra compen- 
sation to any public officer, agent, servant or contractor, 
after the services shall have been rendered or the con- 
tract entered into.” The proposed amendment would 
“permit increased benefits under the teachers’ retire- 
ment system when such increased benefits are pro- 
vided by a legislative act passed on the call of yeas 
and nays by a three-fourths vote of all the members 
elected to both houses of the legislature.” The amend- 
ment has already passed two regular sessions of the 
legislature unanimously and is now being submitted 
to the people for approval. 


The proposal grew out of the plight of the retired 
teachers who had devoted the best years of their lives 
to the education of Wisconsin’s youth at very meager 
salaries. During those lean years the teacher contrib- 
uted a small per cent of a small salary into the retire- 
ment fund and the state put in approximately the same 
amount for the average teacher. Even at the time of 
retirement the teacher found that the annuity provided 
only a subsistence income, but then inflation and the 
devaluation of the dollar took their toll which left the 
teacher with an income far below subsistence level. 


The 1951 Wisconsin Legislature tried to help the 
retired teacher by enacting a law to increase retire- 
ment pay for those with long service and inadequate 
annuities. The teacher was asked to put $100 into the 
retirement fund for the purpose of creating a new con- 
tract, in order to comply with Article IV, Section 26. 
When the first teacher complied with the law the 
Director of the Budget in performing his duty as a 
public official refused to certify the request to the treas- 
urer until the Supreme Court has passed on the con- 
stitutionality of the law. Sensing the urgency of the 
situation the Supreme Court took original jurisdiction 
in order to speed the judicial processes as much as 
possible. After consideration the Court ruled that the 
act was unconstitutional. 


Special legislation was then enacted by the 1953 leg- 
islature providing for increased pensions for teachers 
who had retired prior to July 1, 1951, and were not 
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receiving the benefits of the guarantees of the 1951 
laws. To qualify the teacher had to meet rigid condi- 
tions and register with the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction as a stand-by substitute teacher. 
When the legality of that act was questioned the Court 
said that since the legislature deemed that the present 
scarcity of teachers required drastic action the use of 
the retired teachers as a source of supply was within 
the power of the legislature. The 1955 legislature re 
enacted the law with slight revisions to include those 
teachers who had been forced to withdraw their own 
money in order to get along. 


Although it is admitted that many of the teachers 
who registered have not been able to perform any 
duties, yet it was the legislature’s only way to give 
the retired teacher some relief from a bad situation 
of which he was the victim. 


Milwaukee Law Constitutional 


The history of the act affecting retired public schoo! 
teachers in the state is quite different from the histor) 
of Sec. 38.25, Laws of 1951, which applied to retirec 
public school teachers of the City of Milwaukee. In 
November 1955, the Supreme Court held that their 
law was constitutional on the grounds that 1) the money 
was not being paid from the state treasury but from 
the Milwaukee city treasury, and 2) that the expend- 
itures “are in satisfaction of a moral obligation and 
the expenditures are for a public purpose.” In compar- 
ing the two cases the Court said that “the question of 
moral obligation was not before use in the first state 
teachers’ retirement case, although it was contended 
that the payment could be made out of gratitude for 
the service performed by the group of teachers affected 
by the statute then before us.” The court proceeded 
to draw a fine distinction between gratitude and moral 
obligation. 


Some newspaper editorials reaching the WEA office 
have supported the amendment, some have been neu- 
tral and some have urged the voter to vote against it 
thru fear of its abuse. Surely the rigid requirement 
which demands that a three-fourths vote of all the 
legislators elected be required to increase the pension 
of teachers and not merely a three-fourths vote of a 
quorum is a sufficient safeguard to prevent any abuse 
of the provision. 


Qualified teachers are scarce as everyone knows and 
will continue to be increasingly scarce during the next 
decade unless vigorous action is taken to increase the 
income and prestige of teachers. To make it constitu- 
tionally possible for a legislature to revise a teachers 
retirement system conceived a generation earlier should 
be in keeping with the basic principles of humanity 
and the moral obligation of the state. The approval of 
the amendment by the voters in the April election 
would be an endorsement of the action of the last two 
legislatures by which they relieved to some extent the 
economic plight of retired teachers. Educators ar¢ 
urged to vote for the amendment and to recommend 
to others that they do likewise. VOTE YES ON THE 
AMENDMENT. 


March 1956 





